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INTRODUCTION 



This report presents the preliminary findings of the Asian 
American Education Project (AAEP) . The Project was formed to provide 
descriptive information on four- and tive-year-old chl^ldren of Asian 
and Pacific Island ancestry. Specifically, the Project was an in- 
depth study of small samples of Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Pilipino,^ 

/ 

and Hawaiian children and their families living in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area.^ We investigated children's learning characteris- 
tics and style as well as their socialization for schooling prior to 
their ^ntry into formal public schoolls. 

Research and writing on Airterican education has focused pre- 
dop^inantly on the influence of schools and teacb^M on the education 
process. Thus education is seen as taking place mainly within schools. 
However, as Bloom (1972) hflls pointed out, our "innocence in education*" 
is^being challenged by research on the relation between the school 
system and other subsystems of the society. Education is thus seen as 
part of the larger social system with linkages with other agencies of 
socialization such as the family. 

The school and the family are two primary socialization agencies 
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^ In recent years the term "Filipino" has gained acceptance among 
persons of Filipino ancestry and reflects a group identity and pride 
in their cultural heritage. 

^ The Asian American community in Los Angeles is composed (Jf a 
coalition o£ Chinese, Hawaiian. Japanese. Korean, Philipino. and Samoan 
groups. Recently, these groups have been referred to collectively as 
Asian American and Pacific Island people. 
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In the^xperlence of preschool children. Research on the relati (Unship 
between the school and the family has been vigorous and productive. 
Existing evidence points to the role of parents ajnd the home as educa- 
tional environments which are related to lao^uag? development, ability 
to learn from adults, attitudes toward school learning, and aspirations 
toward educational attainment aod careers (Bloom, 1972). Relatively 
less conceptual and empirical work has. focused on the degree '>f con- 
gruence between the culture and values of the school and that of the 
family (Getzels, 1969) and on the processes by which families socialize 
for the educability of their children (Dryer, 1972). 

Educability refers to the cluster of orientations, skills, and 
motivation that are related to the child's ability and willingness to 
learn in tiie school situation (Shipman & Bussis, 1968). More empirical 
work is needed on the possible interaction between socialization 
patterns in the family and the educational expectations of the school 
and the resulting degree of congruence between the two agencies. The 
work of Bernstein (1961) in England, of Hess and Shipman (1966) with 
Black mothers in America, and of the ETS-OEO Longitudinal Project 
(1968) represents efforts in this area. However, almost no work has 
been done in this area with Asian American minority populations. 

Asian Americans are of special interest as a nonwhlte minority 
group. The Japanese and Chinese are highly represented, in relation 
to their proportion in the population, in measured school achievement 
relative to whites and other minorities (Okada, Cohen, and hUyeske, 
1969) and in educational attainment (Rosenwaike. 1973). The processes 
by which this observed achievenent and attainment occur in American 
society remain largely unexplored. Considerable research activity has 
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focused on the Japanese in Japan (De Vos, 1973), while there remains a 
paucity of studies on Japanese Americans (Norbeck & De Vos, 1972). The 
extant literature focuses on demographic and status description without 
sufficient attention to processes which may be related to observed 
characteristics (e.g. Sue & Kitano, 1973). Hence, we undertook this 
research to explore learning characteristics and family socialization 
processes in a small 9.ample of Asian American children in the summer 
prior to their entry into kindergarten. 

The Project, however, must be considered only the first step in 
understanding the characteristics of ^he ethnic groups which partici- 
pated. The review of literature in Section I of this report will show 
that present knowledge of Asian Ameri an groups is very limited and 
often involves the extension of conceptualizations and frameworks 
developed on Western samples. Thus, rather than formulating and 
testing a priori hypotheses, the Project attempted to obtain informa- 
tion on a limited number of children and their families in order to 
provide a basis on which future hypotheses-testing studies may be 
planned. The results reported in this preliminary report and in 
future reports of thda proUct are in no way conclusive . Rather, they 
should induce other researchers to undertake investigations to extend 
the groundwork which we have attempted to lay. 

Section II outlines the methods employed in the study. We 
discuss the limitations of the present investigation and related to 
this the caution with which our findings must be viewed. This section 
also provides information on comnunity research techniques used, 
pointing to the critical ii^portance of community advisors and liaison 
workers In ethnic research. Sampling, selection, and training of field 
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workers and data collection procedureQ are also described. 

Section III of this report is divided into seven parts. Each 
part presents a preliminary analysis of the data collected* Child 
testing, observations of test-*taking behavior, mother-child observa- 

r 

tions, and home Interviews are described. 

. Finally, Section IV offers recoiraoQ^dat ions for future inquiry. 
In view of the large data set reported in Section III, this section may 
s^em incomplete^. However, this preliminary report provides an overview 
of the Project's activities after the first year. This report is the 
first of a series of reports which will explore the interrelationships 
of the demographic and independent variables to the observations and 
testing conducted with the children and their families. Since this is 
a preliminary report, readers are requested not to quote the contents 
without permijsion of the authors. 

i 
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SECTION I - , 

REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 

Much of the current research on Asian Americans describes 
cultural and historical forces sucb as acculturation, racism, and value 
transmission which are hypothesized to influence socio-psychological 
functioning (e.g., Kitano, 1974; Matsutnoto, Meredith, & Masuda, 1^70; 

Meredith 6c Meridth, 1973; Sue, 1973; Young, 1972). Little empirical 

\ 

work, however, has focused on specific processes which may account for 
observed personality, academic, and economic characteristics of Asian 
Americans. Secondly, the literature does not provide much information 
on Asian American children's learning styles and orientatioas toward 
school prior to their entry into formal schooling. This review will 
summarize the recent literature describing educationally related 
characteristics of Asian American children and general hisotrical and 
cultural factors as well as specific child- learning practices which 
appear to be related to their development. 

Japanese 

The Japanese, numbering 591,290 persons according to the 1970 
census, constitute the largest Asian American subgroup. Approx innately 
72 percent of all Japanese Americans live in Hawaii and Californla- 
Between 1960 and 1970, the Japanese American population increased by 
27 percent, one-thirdTof which represented new immigrants. The rate of 
Japanese immigration to the United States since W70 has remained low, 
averagjUag 5,000 persons per year ("Asian American: Facts and Figures,*' 
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1975). Although one-third of thfrSIapanese Aine lean population are 
among the upper-income levels of the country, one-third are also among 
the low income groups, many representing the elderly poor (Issei). The 
national rate of poverty among Japanese American families is six per- 
cent as compared to the United States average of 11 percent. 

, f" 

' Kitano (1974) suggests that Japanese Americans' rapid acquisi- 
tion of American culture has contributed to their being labeled 
America's "model minority." A second factor is their upward mobility 
in terms of social status; they constitute one of the most highly 
educated groups in the United States, and their schopi achievement 
continues to be high (Kitano, 1974). 

Immigration history . Japanese immigration to the United States 
began during the 1890 *s when hostility toward the Chines^ immigrants 
who preceded them was pervasive. Consequently, the Japanese faced many 
of the same restrictions that were imposed on the Chinese. The first 
immigrants were mainly young males in^orted for cheap agricultural 
labor (Kitano, 1969). ThgugK many of these first-generation immigrants, 
or l3set , became agricultural laborers, others found employment in 
small businesj^r established shops of their own. Those who stayed in 
the United States sent for wives and established families^ making their 
commiitiities more permanent (Kitano, 1974). The second generation, or 
Nisei , born between 1910 and 1940, became more acculturated to the 
United States than their Issei parents. The Sansel, or third genera- 
tion, were generally born after World War II. Members of this genera- 
tion embody diverse values and expectations, the older retaining those 
of their parents, the younger often expressing more militant ideas* 

Cultural factors, Thre\genlral features of Japanese American 
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culture have been Identified as major Influences on psychological 
development: acculturation, child-rearing practices, and family 
structure. Kltano (1974) states that acculturation, hastened by 

I 

World War II evacuation and resettlement, has been the roost powerful 
single influence on Japanese American behavior. The effects of 
acculturation on Japanese American values and attitudes have been 
studied in children (Goocfman, 1957), college students (Berrien, Arkoff, 
& Iwahara, 1967), and adults (Matsumoto, Meredith, Maauda, 1^70) • 
Japanese child-rearing practices are described as involving less direct 
confrontation than American techniques, low verbosity but high control, 
provision of outside stimuli, diversion of the child's attention, and 
shaping of cooperation by reference to its effects on others. Parents 
control children's behavior by evoking fear o£ personal ridicule and 
shame on the family as primary sanctions and by appealing to obligation 
and duty. Indirect communication, inferences, and unstated feelings 
characterize husband-wife interaction (Kltano, 1974). Kltano (1973) 
describes the Japanese family as, intact and vertically structured with 
well-defined roles. Individuals within the family occupy set positions 
and learn various techniques in order to interact with individuals In 
higher and lower positions of power. 

Consistent with the forces of family structure and child-rearing 
practices, studies of Japanese American personality characteristics 
(Arkoff, 1959; Meredith, 1965) describe Japanese as less aggressive, 
exuberant, and domineering and more deferent, conscientious, and 
reserved compared to Anglo-Americans, Kltano (1974) suggests that 
these traits can be interpreted as a product of Japanese socialization 
and culture or as a result of American racist sterotyping. 
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A series of studies by Caudill and his associates on maternal 
care and infant behavior in Japanese American, Anglo-American, and 
Japanese families relates specific maternal behaviors to children's 
development. Caudill (1971; Caudill & Weinstein, 1969) found that 
American mothers engage in more lively chatting to their babies, 
resulting in a higher level of vocalization in Anglo -American infants. 
Caudill observed Japanese mothers to do more vocal lulling and rocking, 
fostering more physically passive infants. The author suggests that 
different styles in caretaking teach infants at an early age to behave 
in culturally distinctive ways. Comparable data obtained on Japanese 
American mothers ( Sansei) and their infants ( Yonsei) Indicate that 
their patterns are closer to those of Anglo-Americans than to those of 
the Japanese (Caudill & Frost, 1972). 

Learning style . Little empirical work has been done to provide 
an adequate description of Japanese American children's learning style. 
An early study by Darsie (1926) comparing Anglo and Japanese American 
children in California suggested that Japanese American children were 
"inferior" to Anglos in mental processes involving memory and abstract 
thinking. The data tn^llcatred, however, that the Anglo-American 
children's superiority was generally limited to specifically linguistic 
tests; Japanese American children were equal or superior on tests using 
concrete, nonverbal, visually-presented stimuli. Darsie alsc found 
that teachers rated Japanese American children as being less self- 
confident, more sensitive to approval, and more emotionally stable; 
inferior in general intelligence, desire for knowledge, and geography 
and history; and 5\)perior in artistic pursuits compared to their 
Caucasian peers. 
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Following World War II internment and the Japanese people's 
apparently rapid acculturation into American society, studies focused 
on Japanese American "success," Ayabe and Santo (1972) compared 
Japanese and Chinese second-graders with Filipino, Hawaiian, and 
Samoan elementary school children in Hawaii on conceptual tempo. 
Results indicated that Chinese and Japanese children with fast concep- 
tual tempo produced significantly fewer errors rhan fast-tempo children 
of other ethnicities. The authors suggest that Japanese and Chinese 
American success may be due to their cultural values of perseverence, 
restraint, and patience leading to greater accuracy in performance. 
Sloggett, Gallimore, and Kubany (1970) present data indicating that 
Japanese American high school students in Hawaii score higher in need 
achievement than low- and high-achieving Hawaiian students. There is 
also some evidence that Japanese mothers' higher expectations of 
success for their sons may foster boys with high achievement motivation 
(McClelland, 1961). 

Chinese 

Chinese Americans represent the second largest Asian Amet^ican 
subgroup, with a population reported by the 1970 census at A35;062. 
Over half of the Chinese population live in the Western states, 39 
percent in California alone. Almost 20 percent reside in New York. 
During the decade between 1960 and 1970, the Chinese American popula- 
tion increased by 8A percent, with two-thirds / of the increase consisting 
of new inmigrants. Of the Chinese in San Francisco, 52 percent are 
recent immigrants; 5A percent of the Chinese' in Los Angeles and 67 
percent of the Chinese tn New York City ate foreign-born. The 
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enrollment rates of college-age Chinese Americans are approximately 
double i'nose of the total college-age population ("Asian American: 
Facts and Figures," 1975). 

IninlR^ratlon history . The Chinese were the first Asians to 
immigrate to the United States In large numbers. Their coming to the 
West Coast In the lB40's was encouraged by economic depression and 
social unrest in China and by overpopulation In certain provinces 
(Purcell, 1965; Sue, 1973). Californlans Initially welcomed the 
Chinese Immigrants because of the demand for cheap labor during the 
period of high Inflation brought on by the gold rush (Kltano, 1974). 
Chinese Immigrants quickly filled domestic service jobs and were hired 
to help build the transcontinental railroad. As the labor market 
diminished, howevcst» and the Chinese began to enter into gold mining, 
&ntl~Chlnese sentiment emerged. American hostility toward the Chinese 
was well formed by 1852 and continued through the 1860*8 and 70*s, 
during which time many Chinese were assaulted and killed by white mobs. 
The antl-Chlnese ir.ovement culminated In passajie of the Federal Chinese 
Exclusion Act of 1882 which was made permanent In 1902 and not repealed 
until the beginning of World, War II when China became an American ally 
(Sue, 1973). 

Problems faced by more recent Chinese lirtnigrants are reflected 
in their employment statistics. Despite the fact that professional 
occupations comprise the largest category of employment (29 percent) 
for Chinese men ("Asian American: Pacts and Figures," 1975), many who 
were highly trained professional and managerial workers in China have 
been forced to occupy low-skill, low-paying positions in the United 
States ("Asian American: Pacts and Plgures," 1975; Chun-Hoon, 1973). 
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A larger percentage of Chinese American men (41 percent) earn an 

annual income under $4,000 compared to the overall percentage in the 

United States (31 percent), reflecting serious economic problems among 

older Chinese and new immigrants employed In low-paying jobs ("Asian 

American: Facts and Figures," 1975). 

Cultural factors . Several authors have described general 

features of Chinese American culture as playing significant roles in 
I 

psychological development. For example, Lee (1952) investigated the 
relationship between parent-child cultural conflict and Chinese 
American delinquency; Kung (1962) and Hsu (1971) described Chinese 
American family and kinship patterns as characterized by obedience and 
cooperation. Sue (1973) suggests that a consistent relationship 
exists between Chinese and Japanese American personality characteris- 
tics, academic abilities, and vocational Interests and broad historical 
and cultural factors of continuing white racism and culture conflicts 
experienced in the United States. Sue and Kirk (1972) present several . 
findings in this regard from their study of personality differences 
/ between Chinese American college students and those of other ethnicities. 
Chinese students tend to score higher on quantitative and lower on 
verbal sections of ability tests. They express more interest in 
physical sciences and technical and business occupations and less 
interest in social services, aesthetic-cultural occupations, and jobs 
requiring verbal skills. They also prefer practical and concrete 
versus theoretical and abstract approaches to life and are more con- 
forming and less extroverted compared to other students. 

The authors offer cultural explanations based on language, 
values, and family structure for differences in test results. Flr^t, 
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Chinese American students' bilingual background niay account for lower 
verbal performance. Secondly, the families' tendency to restrain 
strong feelings may lead to compensatory expression reflected in 

higher quantitative scores. Third, parents may have encouraged their 

I 

children to seek occupations providing economic and social mobility. 
Fi^^Uy, Sue and Kirk (1972) suggest that family emphasis on traditior 
conformity, respect for authority, and submergence of individuality 
foster greater anxiety and less tolerance for ambiguity. Emphasis on 
family loyalty, control of behavior through guilt and shame, and dis- 
trust of outsiders contributes to the seeming absence of concern for 

social welfare. ^ 

Other investigators have attempted to define more spi^ifically 
the cultural factors that significantly influencte Chinese American 
behavior. Kriger and Kroes (1972) found Chinese mothers more restric 
tlve in childrearing attitudes than Jewish and Protestant mothers* 
Borke and Sue (1972) compared Chinese mothers and their kindergarten 
and second-grade children in Taipei with American mother-child pairs. 
They describe Chinese parents as using external social controls, 
fostering chilcjlren who by age 7 do not internalize the feeling that 
anger is wrong and heace 'express more anger than American children. 
American parents socialize their children to respond to frustration 
with sadness rather than anger. Steward and Steward (1973) observed 
Anglo^ MexicaiH and Chinese. American mothers teaching their preschool 
age children a sorting and a motJjr-skill game. The investigators 
found that Chinese American mothers offer significantly less input (1 
terms of number of teaching loops initiated and completed) than Anglo 
American mothers, but gave more enthusiastic positive feedback than 
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Anglo and Mexican American mothers* Chinese American mothers* teach- 
ing style was also characterized by specificity of instructions. 

Learning style . Data Erom early studies investigating the tested 
intelligence of Chinese American children suggested that no striking 
differences exist in intelligence (I.Q.) between Chinese-and Anglo- 
American children (Yeung, 1921), Chinese American children score 
significantly higher on non-verbal (99,3) than verbal (85.2) measures 
of Intelligence (Symonds, 1924b), They are superior In concrete 
problem-solving and equal to Anglo American children In visual memory 
tests where language factors are minimized (Graham, 1926). Caucasian 
and Chinese high school students In Hawaii evidence higher perofnnance 
on Intelligence tests than their Japanese, Hawaiian, Filipino, and 
K orean ^ ers (Livesay, 1942). 

Little work has been done describing the more qualitative 
aspects of Chinese American children's learning style. Symonds (1924a) 
found that attendance at Chinese language school has a negligible 
effect on acquisition and use of English language in elementary school 
children. In a later study, Hsieh, Shybut, and Lotsof (1969) charac- 
terized Chinese high school students in Hong-Kong as higher in external 
locus of control than Chinese American high school students, who in 
turn demonstrated higher external control than their Anglo American 
counterparts. The authors attribute these differences in locus of 
control to the effects of acculturation, describing Chinese culture as 
situation-centered and emphasizing an unalterable and unpredictable 
life. American culture, on the other hand, emphasizes self-reliance, 
independence, and uniqueness. 
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Plliptnos 

Filipino Americans represent the third largest Asian American 
subgroup. Although the 1970 cenaus reported a population of 343,060 
persons, an additional 90,000 Filipinos have iiranigrated since 1970. 
Filipinos are the largest Asian group immigrating to the United States 
at the present time. Over two-thirds of the Filipino American popula- 
tion live on the West Coast, 40 percent In California and 28 percent In 
Hawaii. Filipino American high school graduation and college enroll- 
ment rates are below the national average. Filipino men also have 
lower incomes than men In the total population. Kltano (1974) 
describes Filipinos as the most economically disadvantaged Asian group 
In the United States in terms of annual income and schooling.^ 

Imiitigratlon history . After the 1898 annexation of the 
Fhillppine Islands by the United States, Filipinos migrating to the 
mainland were mainly university students, welcomed as trainees in 
democracy. The first major wave of Filipino migrants, however, 
occurred during the I920*s when new legislation (1924) excluded 
Japanese immigrants (Melendy, 1974). Filipino workers filled demands 
for seasonal labor on California farms and orchards and salmon canneries 
In the Faciflc Northwest and Alaska. Filipino migration dropped 
sharply during the depression of the 1930's when the availability of 
white workers Increased. During the 1920*s and 30*s, like other Asian 
groups, Filipino Americans encountered racial discrimination and 



^ This statistic must be viewed In relation to the reasons for 
Immigration during different periods. While immigrants before and 
Immediately after World War II came na laborers, current linmlgrants 
are often highly educated professionals. 
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hostility. Much of this sentim^t was fostered by Filipino men's 
economic competition and alleged forwardness with white women (Kltano, 
197A; Melendy, 1974). By the end of World War II, during which many 
Filipino men fought and died alongside Caucasians at Bataan and 
Corregidor, attitudes towards Pilipinos had become more favorable. 
Fassage of the 1965 Immigration Law eliminated the national origins 
practice and based immigration instead upon American occupational needs 
and existence of relatives in the United States. This change produced 
a dramatic increase in migration from the Fhllippines. In addition to 
favorable immigration legislation, two other factors influenced 
migration: the unstable economic and political situation in the 
Fhilippines and the promise of better opportunities in the United 
States (Kitano, 1974). Reflecting the policy of the 1965 Immigration 
Law, many new immigrants are professional people schooled in English. 
Like other highly educated Asian immigrants, however, these Filipinos 
are often forced to take low-status and medial jobs. 

Cultural factors and learning style . As Melendy (1974) suggests, 
despite the striking increase in Filipino migration to the United States 
mainland since 1965, Filipino Americans have received very little 
attention. A few authors have attempted to describe aspects of 
Filipino culture regarding childrearing practices and values and their 
effect on behavior (Guthrie, 1961). Since the Filipino people come from 
many tribal and racial origins, reflecting cultural and language 
diversity, It Is difficult to present a general discussion of child- 
rearing patterns. 

Some research has been done on intelligence test performance, 
motivation, and achievement -oriented behavior of Filipinos. In an 
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early study, Livesay (1942) found that Filipino high school seniors in 
Hawaii scored lower on a group intelligence measure than their peers 
in all other subgroups tested^-Caucasian, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, 
Hawaiian, and Portuguese. Sloggett, et^ a_l . , (1970) presented evidence 
that for Filipino high school students in Hawaii, need achievement and 
intelligence or achievement scores are not significantly correlated* 
Kubany, Gallimore, and Buell (1970) reviewed studies describing 
Filipinos in the Philippines as stressing social approval, inter- 
personal harmony, and responsibility to the expectations of others. 
Aldaba-Lim and Javillonar (1968), among others, found need achievement 
tp be a weak motivation for Filipinos, who tend to achieve to avoid 
public failure and for the honor of the family rather than for self- 
satisfaction. Applying these findings to Filipino American high school 
students in Hawaii, Kubany et al. found that extrinsic social cues 
based on need for social approval were more effective than intrinsic 
factors in eliciting achievement behavior. 

Koreans 

The 1970 census reports a Korean population in the United States 
of 70,000« Koreans are currently the second largest Asian group 
imnigrating to the United States, next to the Filipinos. Since 1970, 
56,100 Koreans have immigrated to the United States, making an 80 
percent Increase over the 1970 population. Korean Americans appear to 
be more dispersed in America than other Asian groups. In 1970, 44 
percent were living in the West, 20 percent in the Northeast, 19 percent 
in the midwest, and 17 percent in the South. Higher proportions of 
Korean adults have completed high school and college than the 
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proportions in the United States as a whole. In 1970, Korean Income 
levels exceeded the national averages. Facility with the English 
language constitutes a major problem for Koreans, limiting children's 
school performance and job opportunities comnensurate with their 
education. In 1970, 58 percent of American-bom and 91 percent of 
foreign-born Koreans listed Korean as their first language ("Asian 
American: Facts and Figures," 1975). 

Immigration history . The first Koreans to come to the United 
Snates were a small number of students and political refugees, arriving 
in the West in the early 1880 's (Houchins & Houchins, 1974). Large- 
scale Korean immigration did not begin until 1903 after representatives 
from Hawaiian sugar plantations came to the port of Inchon seeking 
agricultural workers (Shin, 1971). Drought in one of the Korean 
provinces, hope of improving their economic situation, and weakening 
of the country's political structure under pressure from Japan made 
immigration appealing. Christian missionaries also encouraged their 
converts to leave Korea for the United States (Shin, 1971). Many 
Korean immigrants left Hawaii to work on mines, railroads, and farms 
on the mainland. Most who immigrated before 1906 were unorganized in 

terms of traditional social groups. As a result. Christian churches 

I 

in Korean communities on the mainland formed the core of the organiza- 
tional structure of the Korean conrounity. Agair., like other Asian 
inmigrants, Korean laborers encountered discrimination and often 
violent acts of anti -oriental hostility. Japan gained control over 
Korea at the end of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905, when Korea 
became a protectorate of Japan. Wary of overseas Koreans, one^f the 
first acts of the Japanese-dominated government was to prohibit 
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iirenigration. Koreans in America responded by organizing protest 
activities which continued until the world leaders at the end of 
World War II divided Korea at the 38th parallel, a solution largely 
unsatisfactory to Korean itnmigrants. The marked increase in Korean 
Immigration in the 1960's and TO's came aa a result of the liberali- 
zation of imnigration regulations in 1965 and the Korean political 
situation. Like the recent Filipino immigrants, the large number of 
Korean professionals imnigrating to the United States face gross under- 
employment, aggravated by language difficulties and legal and technical 
barriers. 

Cultural factors and learning style . Perhaps due to the rela- 
tlvely small number of Korean children in the United States, a review 
of literature on Asian Americans yields almost no empirical information 
on the learning style of Korean American children and the effect of 
their cultural background on psychological development. Livesay's 
(1942) previously mentioned comparison of high school seniors of 
various ethnic groups in Hawaii ranked Korean students below Anglos 
and Chinese and above Japanese, Hawaiians, Portuguese, and Pljipinos on 
a group intelligence test. Lind (1955) described Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean imnigrants as placing a high value on acholarahip in 
contrast to Portuguese and Puerto Rican immlgrantf in Hawaii. 

Hawaiiana 

The 1970 census counted nearly 100,000 Hawaiians in the United 
States, 72,000 residing in Hawaii, 14,000 in California, and 13,000 
elsewhere. There are very few pure Hawaiians in the United States. 
Ninety-seven percent of the Hawaiian group is of mixed ancestry, 
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reflecting Intermarriage wich many groups immigrating to the Hawaiian 
Islands. The Hawaiian birth rate is higher than that of most Asian 
groups in the United States, averaging 4.5 children per woman. Educa- 
tional attainment of Hawalians compares with the national average, 
although the rates of college enrol Irrent are lower for Hawalians than 
Che rate for the country as a whole. Analysis by state indicates that 
Hawalians in California attain somewhat higher educational levels than 
those in Hawaii, the difference probably due to various selection 
factors. The median income for Hawaiian men in Havaii Is below the 
income for Japanese or Cht^ese and exceeds that reported for Filipino 
men in Hawaii ("Asian American: Facts and Figures," 1975). 

Cultural factors . Several authors describe family structure and 
childrearing practices as important cultural variables in development 
of Hawaiian children. Fried (1055) observed patterns of great gener- 
osity, cooperative and informal aid, noncompetitive attitudes, and lack 
of emphasis on time. i 

Based on data collected in a five-year field study on Hawalians 
in Hawaii, Gallimore, Boggs , and Jordan (l''?^) describe the Hawaiian 
family as an organized and purposeful socialization system that 
directs its children toward the ultimate goal of family commitment 
through useful contribution to the family. The outstanding features 
of Che family system are interdependence, shared-functioning, and 
benevolent auchoricarianism on Che parC of Che parencs. As a conse- 
quence. Hawaiian youCh learn Co approach Cheir elders wich respecC : 
make requesCs in a subcle, IndirecC manner; and handle authoriCy 
relacionships Chrough group cooperaCion and avoidance raCher than 
through negotiation with authority figures. 
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. Learning style . In a serf f studies, Gallimore and Sloggett 
. (Gallimore, 1972; Gallimore, et al. , 1974; Sloggett, 1969; Sloggett, 
Gallimore, S.-^bany, 1970) investigated the learning characteristics of 

Hawaiian students in Hawaii. Gallimore, et al. (197A) analyzed the 

J 

family system's press for achievement, in which achievement becomes 
defined in terms of interdependence and increasing contributions to 
the family rather than in terms of personal development and independence. 
These authors suggest that culture-based attitudes and behaviors such 
as avoidance of confrontation and preference for shared versus indi- 
vidual work lead to conflict with the expectations of the school. 
Experimental studies described by Gallimore, et al. (1974) show that 
. Hawaiian children selectively attend to receptive adults, are less 
likely than Angto children to make direct verbal requests of adults in 
non-home sett^^s, and work harder and longer under conditions offering 
group rather- than ind^ividi^l rewards. Sloggett, et al. (1970) 
presented data indicatinp. that need achievement is not associated with 
achievement for Hawaiian males. Another study , by Gallimore (1972)' 
s^iggested that need affiliation rather than need achievement may ba a 
more significant motivatiiSn" for Hawaiians. Sloggett (1969) presented 
/ preliminary evidence that behaviors displayed by Hawaiians which are 
inap^opriate to school (e.g., short attention span) can be ^melio- 
rated and class productivity increased by systematic use of positive 
reinforcement, peer pressure, and reduced use^of negative control 
practices. 



Samoans 



■ An estimated A8,2SO Samoans reside in the United States, 
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representing the sixth largest Asian subgroup (Lewchwalte, et al . , 
1973). Oe these, approximately 33,000 live In California, 12,000 In 
Hawaii. Very little written Information Is available on Samoans. We 
were not able to locate studies of chlldrearlng and learniig charac- 
teristics of Samoan people. 

Summary 

This review of literature on Asian Americans points to two 
important considerations In undertaking research with this population. 
Both considerations partake of current thinking on cross-cultural 
research. First, there is the need to understand differences as well 
as similarities aipnng the Asian American ethnic groups. Second, there 
is the need to obtain more information on the learning styles and their 
socialization antecedents in this population prior to the children's 
entry into formal schooling to separate family and cultural background 
influences from that of schooling. Each of these points will be dis- 
cussed below. 

Unlike most research which has focused on differences between 
ethnic groups (Hess, 1970), research on Asian Americans has tended to 
characterize them as a homogeneous entity. Several writers (Chun-Hoon, 
1973; Kitano, 1974; Yee, 1973) have emphasized that Asian Americans 
represent different ethnic groups and cultures. Another, even less 



2 'hiese writers argue that through the process of racism, there 
Is a distortion of reality by the placement of different groups into a 
single category C'model minority'*) or Into stereotypes. As a conse- 
quence, problems such as those represented by the elderly and poor in 
ethnic "ghettoes," the chronically underemployed, and the school drop- 
outs among Asian American groups are often hidden and ignored. A 
major similarity among the different groups is ,in encounters with 
racial oppression through economic exploitation, exclusionary legisla- 
tion, and- hostility (Chun-Hoon, 1973). Sue (1973) suggests that these 
forces of racism have served to define and shape the Asian American 8 
identity. 17 



noted consideration, is regional, tribal, and associated subcultural 
and language differences within the ethnic group itself. Therefore*, 
intra-group as well as inter-group variation must be attended to in 
cross-cultural research. 

This review Indicated that there is a movement away from earlier 
research based on cultural deficits (defined in terms of the dominant 
culture) one based on cultural differences and their influences on 
behavior.-' The findings reported in earlier studies of the 20's and 
30's, which were conducted in a climate of anti-oriental sentiment, 
often employed measures which placed Asian children at a disadvantage 
in terms of their language and cultural background. More recent 



studies, for examplfe on Hawaiians, attempt to relate cultural features-- 
values. family sty/c^ure, and childrearing practices — to children's 
academic performance and attitudes toward schooling (Gallimore, £t 
1974) . / 

The movement to the theory of cultural differences (Cole & 
Bruner, 1972; Labov, 1970) represents a rejection of the assumptions 
upon which much of psychometric study and psychological experimentation 
is based. Cole and Bruner (1972) note: "(a) Formal experimental 
equivalence of operations does not insure de facto equivalence of 
experimental treatments, (b) Different subcul|:ural groups are pre- 
disposed to Interpret the experimental stimuli (situations) differently. 



-^Several early studies comparing Japanese, Chinese, and White 
children's intellectual abilities claimed to show that the latter 
''excel" Asian and other races in general intelligence (Murdoch, 1925). 
The authors warned that "the presence of so many clever, industrious 
and frugal aliens constitutes a political and economic problem of the 
greatest importance" (Sandi ford 6c Kerr, 1926, p. 367). 
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(c) Dieferent subcultural groups are motivated by different concerns 
relevant to the experimental task." (p. 165). Hence they call for "an 
extended idea of -comiSetence" (p^ 168) which states that different 
.roups have the same underlying con.pete<lce. Differences in observed 
competence or performance can be accounted for by the situations and 
contexts in which each group finds it appropriate to express its 
competence. Hence, the analysis and interpretation of performance must 
take into account the "ecological significance" of stimulation in 
research on ethnic groups specifically and on individuals in general 

(Mischel, 1973). 

These considerations are critical in interpreting existing 
studies and our preliminary findings. We will return to this discus- 

sion in Section IV. 

In summary, the Project had two main foci of interest. First, 
we investigated patterns of similarities and differences among the 
A«lan ^rican groups on a number of standardized and Project -developed 
psychological tests to determine children's competence before they 
entered public school. Second, we attempted to collect data on 
cultural and family backsround factors which might be related to 
observed patterns of competence within the ethnic groups. \s the 
literature review indicated, there is a paucity of empirical data on 
Asian American children in relation to our foci. Specific hypothesis 
testing is difficult if there is little information on the population 
under study. Therefore, the research designed and described in this 
report was aimed at creating a data base which could serve to generate 
hypothese^s and future research projects about Asian Ait.erican children 
and their families. 

19 



In the next section, we will describe the methods which wc used 
to collect our data* 
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SECTION II 



METHODS 



Section II of this report presents the methodological problems 
faced and the decisions made by the staff. Th^s section also provides 
a description of the study plan and a sunmary of the data collection 
procedures. Since a variety of procedures were used as well as a 
large nurfjer of child tests, each procedure will be described in 
detail in Section "III along with the preliminary findings. 

The Conduct of Coromunitv Research 

Research in ethnic communities presents unique challenges to 
social science researchers. Conmunity groups and individuals have 
become increasingly sophisticated in questioning the relevance of 
proposed research and the values and assumptions of the researcher. 
Within the past decade of community action programs, research without 
community support has been difficult, if not impossible, to conduct. 

Development of community support and input. The first nine 



months of the Project were devoted to two major activitie8\: planning 
and development of community support and input. During the fall of 
1973 the co-authors began a collaborative effort to undertake the 
project described in this report. After a series of discussions and 
research seminars, a proposal «as submitted for funding outlining the 
tentative plans for the Project.^ 



^ This proposal was submitted and funded by the UCLA Institute of 
American Cultures and the Ford Foundation. Janice Yee was also a 
member of this planning group. 
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The Project goals at that time were to investigate the learning 

and family characteristics oE Asian American children as well as their 

educational potential and problems. In addition to these initial 

goals, a specific in-depth study of mother-child relationships was 

2 

developed and separate funding was secured for that purpose. 

Concurrent with the planning phase of the Project, negotiations 
for approval of research were secured from the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. Furthermore, a council of community advisors was 
established. It consisted of representatives of each of the ethnic 
populations which would be included in the study: Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Filipino, Samoan, and Hawaiian. This council of coiimunity 
advisors reviewed plans and data collection materials developed by the 
Project researchers and made suggestions regarding possible areas of 
high senslvitity for each ethnic group. 

These advisors were critical in many respects. First, they 
provided knowledge of their conmunities to the Project staff. They 
reviewed and suggested modifications of potentially sensitive materials, 
They made suggestions for areas of inquiry important to their specific 
communities of which the Project researchers were not aware. They 
provided valuable connunity contacts and suggested members of each 
community whose approval of the present study would be required. For 
instance, in the case of the Samoan community, individual family par- 
ticipation could be solicited only after both community chiefs and 
religious leaders had been contacted. In general, then, the advisory 
council members and other connunity leaders provided the Project with 



2 These funds were awarded through funds available to the School 
of Education, UCU, by the Spencer Foundation to R. Takanishi. 
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a careful evaluation of the research plans and direct Input Into the 
restructuring and constant modification of the research methods* 

The relationship between. the Project, the schools, and ethnic 
conmunltles reinalned a critical focus of the Project through Its 
entire duration. 

Sampling 

Sampling was limited to children and their families of Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Pillplno, and Hawaiian ancestry living In the 
greater Los Ang.ele8 metropolitan area* Samoan American children were 
also sampled, but due to unforeseen difficulties only limited data were 
collected on Samoan Americans and hence are not reported here. 

The first inajor difficulty we faced In designing this study on 
Asian Americans was the problem of sampling. Defining Asian Americans, 
specifically, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Pillplno, Samoan, and Hawaiian 
Americans, presents numerous difficulties. Demographic data provided 
by the 1974 Asian American census survey and other ethnic survey data 
indicated there is great variability within the ethnic populations under 
study. Sources of this variation Include socioeconomic status, 
English language proficiency, citizenship status, immigration history, 
and educational background In the home country and in the United 
States. Hence, given the resources of the Project, It would have been 
extremely difficult to obtain the Ideal of a random sample of the 
populations. 

A related problem concerned the development of a working defin- 
ition for each ethnic group. This problem wan especially relevant to 
the Pillplno and Hawaiian groups. Pillplno families are often con- 
fused with other Spanish surname populations because of similarity in 
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last names. Principals, teachers, and comnunity personnel assisted us 
immensely in our efforts to identify Filipino families. Idei>tif ication 
by surname also constituted a similar, but less significant, problem 
among Chinese, Korean, and Hawaiian families who have similar surnames 
or Western family surnames (e.g., Lee). 

Sampling the Hawaiian group presented the most; difficult example 
of developing a definition of an ethnic group. Over 90 percent of the 
Hawaiian population is part -Hawaiian, since interracial marriage is 
common among this population. Children and families were included in 
the Hawaiian ethnic group if they identified themselves as ethnically 
and culturally associated with it. 

Once the definitional problems were surmounted, we faced the 
problem of selecting geographic areas in which to concentrate our 
resources. Several difficulties were encountered. First, while the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area encompassed the area under study, the 
different ethnic groups were located in different areas of the city. 
While most lived in specific ethnic areas, a small percentage of 
families in each group were scattered throughout the city. Second, 
Asian Americans as a group make up less than four percent of the total 
population of the metropolitan area. This means that even in areas 
with high concentrations of any ethnic group, relatively small numbers 
of individuals constitute a sample pool. Therefore, the Project 
sample was limited to children and families living in particular 
communities in the metropolitan area where the concentration of Asian 



3 Children of these families are known as ethnic isolates, since 
demographic data indicated that they are one of less than six Asian 
American children in the school. 
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American families was relatively high. A target elementary school was 

chosen as the central focus point In each area. Eight areas were thus 

\ 

identified. The concentration of the ethnic groups, in these eight 
target schools Is presented in Table 1. The areas were also select eti 
because thfty represented a mix of socioeconomic status levels as well 
at different sections of the metropolitan area. 

Hence, the Project sample cannot be considered a random or 
representative sample of Asian American children in Los Angeles, and 
even less so, in the United States. However, as the description of 
the sample below will indicate, the sample does not represent a major 
discrepancy from census-cJer'J'^ed characteristics of Asian American 
groups in Los Angeles (Asian American Census Survey, 1974). 

In the next section, the sample selection procedures will be 
described. This will be followed by a description of the Project 
sample. 

Sample Selection Procedures 

During ipring, 197A, principals of schools in the eight target 
areas were contacted following approval of the Project by the Los 
Alleles Unified School District. All principals contacted agreed to 
permit Project staff to distribute notices requesting information 
about and participation of pre-kindergarten children in the study. 
(The multi-lingual notices are in Appendix A.) Notices were then 
returned to school and compiled by the Project staff. 
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At the beginning of summer, 1974, the Project field workers 
were provided with lists of coirmunity organizatibns (churches, ethnic 
societies, agencies serving the cotrmunity) and of names and addresses 
of families who had responded to our school notices,^ For each ethnic 
group, representative field workers were instructed to develop a 
sample of approximately twenty 4- and 5-year-old children ready to 
attend kindergarten in the fall of 1975. Attempts were made to' vary 
the sample of children selected by sex and by fathers' occupation. The 
field workers were requested to select children who resided in the 
intake areas of target schools and who came from intact, two-parent 
families. The field worker then called or visited organizations and 
families on their lists. Social networks based on the field worker's 
community contacts and those of the participating families were also 
used . 

The Sample 

At the beginning of the data collection phase of the project, 
there were 19 Chinese, 22 Japanese, 19 Korean, 16 Filipino, and 17 
Hawaiian American families who agreed to participate in the study. No 
payment was promised the families. However, the field worker offered 
to discuss child and family problems and the possibility of referral 
services should the need arise. 

The extremely low dropout rate in the sample attests to the 
high quality of the field workers. Children and their mothers were 




^ Selection and training of field workers will be discussed in 
the third part of this section. A bi-lingual field worker was employed 
for each of the ethnic groups. 
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Veubjected to a variety of time-consuming and intrusive inethods such as 
three- to four-hour interviews and observations In the home, as we^l 
as extensive child testing. Despite these factors, however, there were 
only two dropouts during the course of the study. One Chinese family 
„,oved to San Francisco for an extended stay. A Korean child wafe 
involved in an accident which required hospitali^^ion mid-way during 
the study. 



Description o£ the Sample 

The following description of the Project sample is divided into 
three areas with related tables: general demographic information 
(Tables 2-4). family structure (Table 5). and language behavior of the 
■ child (Table 6). The information in this section is based on the 
first Home Interview which was the researcher's first contact with 
tnany of the families. (Home Intervlew^I can be found in Appendix B.) 

n.n.r.l demographic information . Table 2 presents general 
demographic information on the sample children. There was a slightly 
greater proportion of female versus male children (56 percent versus 
UU percent). However, this was the case mainly for the Filipino and 
Hawaiian samples. The age of the children for all the ethnic groups 
was close to ^h. average of 55.15 months. Fifty-eight percent of the 
children were born in the United States. 

Preschool experience of the children varied by ethnic group. I 
the 6an,ple as a whole. 43.96 percent were enrolled in regular pre- 
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schools, 12.09 percent in Head Start, and 45.05 percent had no pre- 
school experience. The pattern of preschool experience, i.e. the 
distribution in the three categories, varied by ethnic group. Eighty 
percent of the Japanese children were enrolled in regular preschool. 
None of the Japanese «nd Korean children had Head Start experience. 
The Chinese sainple 4iad the highest proportion of children who had 
Head Start experience with an average attendance time of 8.57 months. 
For the Pillpino and Hawaiian children who attended Head Start, the 
average attendance period was 4.0 and 4.5 months respectively. In 
general, the Japanese children were most likely to attend preschool 
and had the longest attendance period (X = lb.82 months). 

Table 3 presents parental occupation by each of the ethnic 
^groups. Father's occupation was fairly well distributed over the 
categories: 22.74 percent professional or independent; 15.74 percent 
white collar; 52.28 percent skilled or semi-skilled; and 6.34 percent 
unskilled. For the mothers who were er^ployed, the following distri- 
bution was obtained: 1.66 percent professional or independent; 4.52 
white collar; 26.16 skilled or semi-skilled, and 8.52 percent unskilled 
with 14.38 percent working in the home, typically piecemeal sewing. 

Table 4 presents parental education outside and within the 
United States. For both mothers and fathers, a higher level of 
educational attainment Is achieved in the mother country. Im.i«rants 
.uch as those among Koreans a.d Filipinos are likely, especially in 
the last decade, to represent educated and professional ix.dividuala. 
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FAmllv structure. The meaning the child attaches to the family 
and his experience of it can be Expressed by a number of organizational 
variables including the availability of tKe natural parents expressed 
in terms of the days and hours which each parent works. Table 5 
presents the family structure of children in the sample by ethnic group. 

In describing family structure, it is important to note that 
variation within ethnic group is greater than between ethnig groups. 
Most of the families in the sample follow the nuclear pattern. However, 
the Korean, ciiinese, and Hawaiian groups are more likely to have non- 
Rental adults living in the household. The yffXpanese and Korean 
grou^sjtend to have slightly less children, but on the average the 
familie8'>i:^^^mall (2.01 children per family). The fathers work on the 
average close to six days per week for long hours. Of the mothers who 
work, most appear to be employed in full-time positions* However, the 
percentage of working mothers varies by ethnic group: Chinese, 77.78 
percent, Japanese, 35.0 percent; Korean, 55.5 percent; Filipino, 64.7 
percent; and Hawaiian, 23.41 percent. 

Language behavior of the child . The child's language behavior 
changes in response to the recipient of his comnunication. Table 6 
presents the language behavior of the child in terms of language 
spoken to the child by the mother and the language spoken by the child 
to his mother, father, siblings, relatives, and friends. 
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The patterns of language use differ within each ethnic group. 
Ihe Chinese children in this sample tend to speak mainly Chinese to 
both family members (including non-nuclear, relatives) and friends. 
Within the nuclear family, the Japanese children tend to use a mixture 
of Japanese and English or English. The Korean children speak mainly 
Korean to their parents and relatives but appear to rely more on 
English when communicating with siblings and friends. 

The Filipino children constitute a special case. Since the 
Philippines was an American territory until the end of the Second World 
War, and since English is taught in the public schools there, it can be 
expected that English usage would be more common within this group in 
comparison to the others described. The Filipino mother in the sample 
tended to use a mixture of a dialect and English or a dialect in 
cotmnunicating with the child. The child tended to respond almost 
equally in English and in the dialect to the mother. However, in the 
xi«in. the Filipino child used English in his contacts with his father, 
siblings, relatives, and friends. 

AS a caution, this description of language behavior is based 
only on the Froject sample. A more representative sample is needed 
before any statement can be Tiiade about Asian children and their 
language behavior. In general, except perhaps for the Chinese sample, 
these children appear to be able to communicate in two languages de- 



pending on the recipient of their cononunication. It is^>ot possible 
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from these data to determine how proficient they are tn the use of 
either language. The data from the language teats will be useful In 
this regard. Finally, this description of language was made In the 
summer before the child entered public school. The Influence of 
schooling on his language behavior remains to be determined. 

In summary, this description Indicates the status and charac- 
teristics of the children In suiiiner, 1974, prior to their entry Into 
public school. The average age of the children was 55,15 months; 58 per- 
cent were born In the United States, Except for the Chinese sample, the 
children use both English and their native language depending upon the 
recipient of their communication. 

The Project children come from a diversity of family back- 
grounds In terms of parental education and occupation. Almost all 
live In small, nuclear families. The fathers work close to six days 
a week for long hours. Of the mothers who work, must hold full-time 
positions. On the average, 55,55 percent of the mothers are employed. 
This sample description provides the background for Interpreting our 
preliminary findings In Section III. 

Selection and Training of Field Workers 

Six women, each representing one of the six Asian groups under 
study, were selected and trained as Project field workers. These field 
workers collected all of the data from their respective groups. 

Selection , Prior to actual selection of the field workers, 
for major responsibilities were specified: 

1. to locate the sample by making community contacts and 
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initiating interaction with Interested parents; 

2. to maintain the participation of th^ families for the 
project's duration by establishing rapport and serving as a resource 

person and Eri-^nd; 

3. to conduct reliably the interviews, mother-child observations, 

and child tests following Intensive training; 

4. to secure children's best possible performance on tests by 
establishing a warm relationship prior to testing. 

The first two of these responsibilities made knowledge of the 
ethnic comunity. interest in the people, dependability, and initiative 
valuable assets for the Project field workers. The anticipation that 
many participating families would speak primarily an Asian language 
required that each field worker have fluent coramand of both English 
and the language native to her respective community. Due to the 
possibility that interview, observation, and test responses would vary 
with the sex of the field worker, and because the children's mothers 
were to be the major informants, only women were employed as field 
workers. Perceived similarity--the common ethnicity and sex of the 
interviewer and familiarity with mutual problems -would help secure 
mothers' confidence. Previous research experience was not required, 
since qualities of conmunity awareness, interest, and similarity to ^ 
sample could be found, perhaps exclusively, in lay members of the 

comnunlty. 

Recent research on testing of minority children suggests that 
examiner race as well as knowledge of the child's language and culture 
„.y affect important aspects of test performance. Sattler (1973> notes 
that, while there is no consistent empirical evidence that differences 
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in examiner-examinee r^ce affect test scores, there is reason to 
believe that such differences may arouse suspicion and fear in the 
child in the test situation. Studies of improvement of performance of 

bilingual children (usual ly ^exican American) on IQ tests administered 

\ 

in their home language present^^onf lict ing results (cf. Chandler & 
Plakos, 1969 and Eklund 6c Scott , ^1965) . Sattler (1973) reviews 

evidence that school-age bilingual Children perform better on English 

\ 

versions since development of their n^^tive language ceases upon school 

\ 

entrance. Thus, it appears that optimal^ child performance requires 
that the examiner administer the test in Whatever language or combin- 
ation of languages the child is most proficient. Finally, Cole and 
Bruner (1971) indicate that the competence of children of different 
cultures may find expression in different situations and contexts. 
Therefore, examiners familiar with the cultures under study may provide 
valuable input regarding appropriateness of test materials and may 
establish more suitable testing conditions. Cross-cultural research 
suggests that an examiner of the child's race who speaks the child's 
language (s) and understands his culture may facilitate the child's 
test performance. 

In sum, the tasks required of Project field workers and litera- 
ture relevant to testing children of different cultures prescribed the 
qualifications for selection of the field workers: 

1) ethnic origin matching respective sample; 

2) responsibility and initiative; 

3) knowledge of coiranunity; 

4) ability to work well with adults and children; 

5) spoken fluency in English and appropriate Asian language. 
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The most qualified of 70 appilcaiits^ were Interviewed; six were 
hired as Project field workers. These fulfilled all specifications 
ani either lived or worked In the community of Interest. The field 
workers' ages ranged from 24 to 51. Five had completed four years or 
more of college study. 

Training . Project field workers received training at UCLA 
over nine non-consecutive weeks. Training occurred In three parts 
covering Interview techniques, mother-child observations, and child 
testing. On the average, each part consisted of four 8-hour training 
sessions distributed over two weeks. Between trailing sessions, the 
field workers carried out the activities for which they had just been 
trained. 

Training I: Overview of Project and Interview techniques. In 
the first part of training, field workers attended orientation meetings 
presenting Project history and overall plans ahd goals. The confiden- 
tial nature of subject data was discussed, and each participant signed 
a statement of confidentiality (Appendix C) . Each field worker 
received a list of names of potential subjects, reported by parents or 
neighbors as children who would begin kindergarten at the target 
schools In fall, 1974. Small group discussions generated detailed 
procedures for making community contacts to acquaint the community 
with the Project and to recruit subjects. Field workers engaged in 
directed rote-playing In preparation for Initial telephone contacts 
with community agents and parents. Information covered on Initial 
phone contacts appears In Appendix D. Field workers then began visiting 
community organizations (e.g., church groups, cultural societies. 



ethnic newspaper firms) and calling parents of children listed as 
potential subjects. A portion of each subsequent training session 
consisted of reports on conmunity and parent contacts and group and 
individual discussions of progress and problems on securing the 
samples. During the remaining portion of Training I sessions, field 
workers learned general interview techniques and role-played Home 
Interview I for a variety of family situations. As samples were 
finalized, field workers began conducting Home Interview I, again 
reporting back their progress and problems encountered. 

Training II: Mother-child observations. As first home inter- 
views were being completed, training commenced on mother-child 
/ observations. Field workers were presented background information re- 
garding the rationale and general procedures for such observations. 
Field .workers were required to memorize the codes for categories 
describing maternal and child verbalizations and behaviors and were 
tested on their learning. Practice sessions were designed to simulate 
actual conditions; researchers coded behaviors and verbalizations in 
10-second blocks signaled by a beeper tape. Each field worker con- 
ducted a practice observation using a neighbor child not involved in 
the Project. A more' detailed description of Training II is presented 
in the mother-child observation section of this report (Section III). 

During the latter part of Training II, interview techniques were 
reviewed with regard to conducting Home Interview II. Field workers 
simultaneously began mother-child observations and Home Interview II 
tak^ing time from the review to discuss progress and difficulties ,^ 
encountered. 

Training III: Child testing. Training for child testing began 
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as field workers finished Che final mother-child observations and 
second home interviews. For each test, the rationale was presented 
and directions for administration were described in detail. Each test 
was den^onstrated In a role-playing situation, after which field 
workers administered the test to each other. After all instruments 
had been presented in this manner, field workers watched and commented 
as the entire battery was administered in a role-playing situation in 
the actual order to be presented. Events anticipated as possible 
sources of confusion or difficulty, such as picking up and returning 
the child to his home, starting and stopping the tape recorder, 
arranging tables and chairs, and handling reluctant and ove rent husias tic 
subjects, were simulated and discussed in detail. Each field worker 
was asked to study the measures. After one week of study field workers 
were asked to present the full battery of tests in a role-playing 
situation with one of the Project directors. A tester's manual 
(Appendix E) containing directions regarding preparation for testing, 
administration, and parental questions was compiled for ready reference. 

General Data Collection Procedures 

Data collection included Interviews, structured observations, and 
child testing. These methods were employed In four phases of data 
collection: 1) Home Interview I (Demographic Information), 2) 
Structured Mother-Child Observations, 3) Home Interview II (Socializa- 
tion patterns and maternal attitudes Interview), and 4) Child Testing 

and Observation. v 

Home Interview I . Demographic Information on the children and 
families was collected in the first phase of data collection. After 
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Initial telephone contact with sample famllifs^ field workers arranged 
for personal visits. ^ The field worker explained the general goals of 
the Pi^ject and explained the specific activities In which the families' 
cooperation was being sought. Only after written, Inforpned consent 
was given by one parent in the family did data collection begin. 
Copies of the statement of consent were presented in both English and 
the appropriate Asian language. Examples of these statements may be 
found in Appendix F. 

Home Interview I was designed as a structured Interview to 
inquire about the demographic and background information of the target 
child and his family. Age, birthplace, parental educ.*:tional back- 
ground, inmigration history, family structure, en^loyment background,^ 
and language information comprised the areas tapped by tVie Interviews. 
A copy of Home Interview I may be found in Appendix fi. 

Much of the data collected in Home Interview I is reported in 
the sample description presented earlier in this section. More infor- 
mation on Home Interview I can be found in Section III, Part VII, of 
this report. 

Structured Mother^Child Observations . One of the major objec- 
tives of the Project was to investigate the relationship between the 
principal caregiver and the sample child. In most cas^s the principal 
caregiver was the mother. A detailed description of the methods 
employed and the observation of the mother-child relationship [in a 
teaching situation can be found in Section III, P^rfc VII, of this report. 

Home Interview II . Home Interview j?I was designed to provide 
information on the socialization practices found in the sample homes. 
Specifically, Home Interview II collected information on the target 
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child's caregivers, preparation for schooling, maternal expectations 
and aspirations for her child, maternal attitudes toward educacion and 
schooling, her involvemenc in community and ethnic ^activities , and 
soclallzotion goals. 

Alth«~'ugh Che data from Home Interview II has not yet been 
analyzed, this report describes the area of Ctiture inquiry of Home 
Interview II in Section III, Part 7X1. 

Child Testing . The Project selected a test battery consisting 
of 12 measurefi to evaluate children's performance in five areas: 
visual motor developinent and cognitive styles, visual discrimination, 
language, quautitative concepts, and memory. Children's test-taking 
oehaviors were also recorded at intervals on an Inventory of Test- 
Taking Behaviors developed by the Froject. Appendj^x E contains the 
tester's 4i?anual (prepared as a reference for use during test sessions) 
with abridged Instructions and procedures organized in their order of 
presentation to the child. A detailed description of each test and 
the results of its administration can be found^in Section Ilfj^/Parts I 
through VI, of this report. A summary of the tests administered to the 
children is presented below. 

The Early Childhood Embedded Figures Test (EC -EFT), modified 
versions of the Matching Familiar Flgyres Test (MFFT) , and the Bender- 
Ge'^talt Were used to assess performance in the visual-motor domain. 
The Bender was employed as an index of visual-motor development, while 
the EC-EFT and MFFT were^.used to evaluate co.ocnitive styles and cogni- 
tive tempo respect ivel)^. 

Visual discrinlnacion was measured by two tests developed by 
the Educational Testing Service as part of a battery of tests for 
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preschool children entitled CIRCUS (ETS, 1974). The LOOK-AUKE test 
was designed as a measure of visual discrimination of shapes ana forms. 
The second visual discrimination test called FINDING LETTERS AND 
NUMBERS was designed as a measure of letter and number recognition. 

^ Three areas of language were !nea8ured--receptlve, productive, 
and expres'slve language. Receptive language was measured by a CIRCUS 
test entitled, LISTEN TO THE STORY. Productive language was evaluated 
by two measures. The first measure was the standard form of a CIRCUS 
test entitled SAY AND TELL, and the second was a modification of the 
standard CIRCUS Instrument. Expressive language was assessed by the 
Test of Expressive Language (TEL) developed by Crowell, Fargo, & 
Noyes, 1969). 

Quantitative concepts were tapped by a CIRCUS measure entitled, 
HOW MUCH AND HOW MANY. This measure is said to be able to identify 
"embryonic" forms of quantitative concepts developing in the preschool 
age child (Jungeblut, 1973). 

The Project developed a serial recognition memory task in order 
to test memory using abstract and familiar sets of stimuli. 

One other test called The Standard English Repetition Test (SERT) 
was given Jt.o the children as part of the battery of child testing. 
This teat was developed by Richard Day and Ronald Gallimore and 
associates (1974) as a means of measuring standard English performance. 
Analysis of SERT data will be performed by Richard DAy and Ronald 
Gtllimore and will be presented in a separate report. 

Finally, the Project developed an Inventory of Test -Taking 
Behavicrrs to provide information on children's responses to the test 
situation, test materials, and the examiner. Individual inventories 
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were completed after a child finished three of the four testing 
sessions . 

rrocedures for child testing . The test battery was administered 
to subjects in four half-hour sessions, two sessions per day. Field 
workers transported subjects from their homes to test centers located 
in the immediate neighborhood (school or community center). On er.ch 
day of testing, three or four children were brought to the preassigned 
center. While one was being tested, the others engaged in play super- 
vised by an aide hired tor this purpose by the Project. After all 
children at the center had completed one test session, the field 
worker began the second session of testing for each child. Thus, test 
sessions were separated by H?9e to one and one-half hours of play during 
which refreshments were served. Subjects returned to the center a 
second day for the third and fourth sessions. Testing at a center was 
not possible in every case, as when a child refused to be separated 
from the mother or when subjects were not centrally located.^ Unde^ 
^-^ese circumstances, testing was conducte<f in a private area in the 
child's hoir.a.,,._^^ 

A list of tejsts appears below in order of their presentation. 

Day 1 ^ 

Session I Embedded Figures Test 

^Standard English Repetition Test 
*Test of Expressive Language 
Inventory of Test Taking Behaviors (A) 

Session II Bender Gestalt 

*Say and Tell 
*Say and Tell 
Listen to the Story 

Day 2 

Session IIl^. Look-alikes 
Memory Task 

Inventory of Test Taking Behaviors (B) ^ 
47 



Session IV Matching Familiar Figures Test ' / 

Finding Letters and Numbers \ 
How Much and How Many ' 
Inventory of Test Taking Behaviors (C) 

*Tape recorded 

Test administration time, varying difficulty of the tests, child 
interest, and procedural requirements (tape recording) were major 
considerations in establishing the order of test presentation. 

In sunmary, a battery of 12 tests was given to the sample child 
ren* The battery was designed to provide a description of visual 
perception and cognitive styles, visual discritnination, language, 
quantitative concepts, and memory. A detailed description of each set 
of tests is reported In individual parts in Section III* 

Table 7 presents a summary of the data collection activities 
through a reproduction of the Project calendar during suniner, 1974. 
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Table 7 

Asian American 
Education Project 
Summer Calendeur 
197^ 
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SECTION III 
PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF DATA 



Introduction 

Section III is comprised of seven parta, each of which reports 
the preliminary results of the data collected by the Asian American 
Education Project. These data were collected to describe the learning 
characteristics and family background of children in this study. These 
data are not intended to provide definitive information of Asian 
American children in general nor are they i ntended as data to be used 
for comparative purposes . As we noted in our introductory remarks, we 
hoped to provide an informational bate upon which future studies on 
Asian children could be designed. 

We also hoped some of the information could be used in designing 
curricula as veil as teacher training. However, we would like to offer 
several cautions with respect to use of our daca for educational 
planning. Related to our remarks on, the hypothesis -generating poten- 
tials of the Project, we cannot advocate specific instructional 
strategies, curricula, or teacher training techniques. All that our 
present data can contribute to these educational problems is to suggest 
possible strategies and curricula, which must be ev-7.1'iated for their 
effectiveness once they are implemented. With respect to teacher 
training regarding Asian American children, our data provide the 
teacher with some hypotheses about Asian children, each of which must 
be tested In her encounter with the individual child. 

Finally, in relation to the discussion of the educational 
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Implications of our data, we would like to articulate our views on 
curricula based on ethnic group research, Cronbach (1969) has address- 
ed the problem squarely: Education for what purposes? What are we 
educating children for In terms of present and future society and In 
terms of their functioning as members of their ethnic groups (should 
they so choose)? Cronbach' s (1969) argument was stated in relation to 
Jensen's (1969) Idea that "disadvantaged children" should be taught by 
rote methods because they appear to do well In Level I-type tasks. 
However, Cronbach notes, "the cut-and-drled answers that can be learned 
by rote are not the answers that one needs If he [the child) is to cope 
with a changing world and to live an appreciative and expressive life" 
(p, 193), Hence, we need to preface all our applications regarding the 
learj^fng characteristics of children in terms of the goals of education, 
an^ to find alternative means of achieving these goals for all children. 

Another means of approaching the curricula and instructional 
strategy issue is that advocated by Cole and Bruner (1970) who state 
that children from different ethnic groups have the same underlying 
competency. They argue that differences in performance are related to 
the different situations in which individuals from different groups 
find it appropriate to express their skills. Hence, the role of the 
Instructor is to Identify those situations and tasks which elicit the 
child's competency. 

We do not blithely approach these Issues, There is a great need 
for basic research on learning characteristics as well as careful 
evaluations of the application of this research to education (Cronbach, 
1975), 

Given these cautions, then, we present the preliminary findings 
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of the Project in Section III. AH data presented In this report are 
organized by ethnic group: Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, and 
Hawaiian. Ninety-one children and their families participated In the 
Project. However, seventy-nine children completed the child testing 
phase of the Project. This discrepancy between the total sample and 
those who completed testing was due to the mobility of several of the 
Hawaiian and Filipino families during the study, parental consent, and 
the child's cooperation. Future reports will discuss the relation 
of these child testing data to demographic variables. In summary. 
Section III is organized into seven parts: Part I - The Child: 
Cognitive Styles; Part II - The Child: Psychomotor Development and 
Visual Discrimination; Part HI - The Child.- Quantitative Concepts; 
Part IV - The Child:, Language Behavior; Part V - The Child: Memory; 
Part VI - The Child: Test-taking Behaviors; Part VII - The Child and 
his Family, including the two home interviews and the observations of 
mother-child interaction in a structured teaching situation. 
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Section III, Part I 
Cognitive Styles 

Two aspects of cognitive styles were Investigated In the 
present study, field articulation and conceptual tempo. Both 
constructs appear to be Important In the Investigation of lecTning 
characteristics and problem-solving styles in children. Individual 
differences In field articulation and conceptual tempo are believed 
to have Important implications for the development of educational 
curriculum (Hallahan, 1970; Slaughter, 1969) and have already 
prompted the development of experlirental school programs designed to 
utilize particular cognitive styles (Ramirez & Caateliada, 1973). 
Comprehensive reviews of research on cognitive styles have recently 
been published (Coop & Slgel, 1971; l^n & Kogan, 1970; Keogh, 1973). 
Field Articulation 

Rationale . Research on fi/^ld articulation has primarily 
investigated Individual dlffere»L>s In the use and^ggn^'at Ion of 
perceptual and cognitive lnformatldB-in_i;»foblem-solvlng. Witkln 
and his associates (Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp, 1962; 
Witkln, Lewis, Hertzman, Mathpver, Melssner, & Wagner, 195*^) have 
suggested that development Is characterized by Increasing articulation 
or differentiation In problem-solving activity. Further, Witkln 
(Witkln, et al. , 1962) has suggested that style? of analyzing 
problems are consistent across perceptual, cognitive, and affective 
activities. Most field articulation research, however, has been 
primarily In the area of perceptual activities. Specifically, 
Investigators have concentrated on the dimension of field Independence 
dependence. 
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Field independence-dependence refers to the amount of 
differentiation in a perceptual field. Given a perceptual task, such 
as selecting a figure embedded in a complex perceptual design, a 
"field independent" individual differentiates or separates the 
design into its component parts, or "overcomes" the influence of the 
surrounding perceptual field. The "field dependent" individual, on 
the other hand, perceives the complex field as a whole and is 
influenced by task-irrevelant surroundings. Both constructs are 
believed to be components of more global, analytic dimensions of 
problem-solving (Keogh, 1973). 

Keogh (1973) notes th^t while field Independence and field 
dependence have been considered by some investigators as not 
differing in their consequences for achievement, an implicit value 
judgment favoring field independence seems apparent in formal 
schooling. Field independence appears to be more compatible with an 
achievement-oriented society and educational system. In her review, 
Keogh cites evidence that rield independent children perform better 
on perceptual structuring tasks and are more task-oriented than field 
dependent children. Field dependent children glance away from the 
task more often in problem-solving situations. Field independence and 
realing success appear to be related. Keogh further indicates, 
howlver, that other investigators have found field dependent subjects 

mon sensitive to social cues, more apt to demonstrate incidental 

f 

learning, and more successful in simple pattern recognition at 
faster exposure speeds than field independent subjects. 

Much evidence supports the field independent -dependent 
construct as a significant dimension of individual differences. It 
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seems reasonable to speculate that a given educational environment 
may differentially affect the learning of childten with different 
perceptual styles. Consideration of individual differences in 
perceptual style in selection of instructional materials and 
techniques, curriculum, and settings might facilitate learning. 
Further, there is some evidence that children of different ethnic 
groups often display characteristic learning styles. It may, therefore, 
be important to investigate field articulation styles when exploring 
the learning characteristics of minority children such as Asian 
Americans (Ramirez & Castenada, 1973). Therefore, the Project 
attempted to measure field independence-dependence in sample children. 

Measurement . The Early Childhood Embedded Figures Test (EC-EFT) 
was administered to sample children as a measure of field independence- 
dependence. The EC-EFT was developed by Banta and his associates 
(Banta, Sciarra, Jett, & Gilbert, 1969) for use with 3- to 6-year-old 
children. 

The measurement techniques for the EC-EFT are similar to that 
employed by other experimenters (Goodenough & Eagle, 1963; Karp & 
Konstadt, 1963). The EC-EFT requires the subject to disembed a 
geOhietric form similar to an ice cream cone in 14 stimulus pictures 
of increasing difficulty. Some pictures were realistically 
illustrated while others were abstract, geometric configurations. 
Examples of the figures and detailed administration instructions can 
be found in Appendix G. The test was administered to children 
individually. 

Field workers presented each child with a cardboard cutout of 
an ice cream cone-like figure. The child was asked to identify the 
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object and was then presented the first of three training trials and 
asked to place the cutout "ice cream cone" directly over a drawing of 
a siiTillar figure found in the pictures presented. Upon successful 
completion of three training trials, the lA stimulus pictures were 
individually presented. Children were encouraged to place their 
cutout over the drawing of a cone found on a stimulus picture, but at 
no tiire were the subjects prompted to a particular area of the picture. 
Whenever a child did not respond within 90 seconds, he was asked if 
he wished to make a guess or to go on to the next picture. 

Responses were given a score of one if correct, zero if 
incorrect. Total score was the number of trials correct. Therefore, 
the range of scores was from 0 to 14, A score o£ 0 would indicate 
the most field dependent score possible while a score of 14 would- 
indicate the most field independent score possible. Only the child's 
first responses were scored. Placement of the geometric cutout on the 
stimulus picture was required to be within 1/4 of an inch of the 
target stimuli in order to be scored correct. 

Results , Results of the EC-EFT testing are sumrrarized by 
ethnic group on Table 8. TVie mean for Chinese children was 11,39 
with the mean for boys 11,11 and for girls 11,67, The mean for 
Japanese children was 11.05 and for boys 10.6, for girls 11,50. 
For the Korean sample of children, the mean on the EC-EFT was 11,0 
with boys scoring a mean of 11.44 and girls 10.55. Me«n scores for 
Filipino children was 9.81. Filipino boys scored 8.83 and girls ID. 4. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD-EMBEDDED FIGURFS TEST 
HEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 
RANGE OF SCORES 5-13 



Ethnic 




Total 




X 


Boys 






Girls 




Group 


V 
A 


S.D. 


N 


S.D. 


N 


J 


S.D. 


N 


Chinese 


11.39 


1.38 


18 


11.11 


1.52 


9 


11.67 


1.15 


g 


Japanese 


11.05 


1.12 


20 


10.6 


1.20 


10 


11.50 


0.81 


10 


Korean 


11.0 


2.18 


18 


11.44 


1.50 


9 


10.55 


2.63 


9 


Filipino 


9.81 


1.67 


16 


8.83 


1.34 


6 


10.4 


1.56 


10 


Hawaiian 


12.0 


1.41 


12 


12.0 


1.58 


4 


12.0 


1.32 


8 


TOTAL 




















SAMPLE 


11.01 


1.73 


84 


10.79 


1.70 


38 


11.19 


1.73 


46 



Note: Test range 0-14. 
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Hawaiian children scored a mean EC-EFT score of 12.0 eor__boys and 
for girls 12.0. The mean scores on the EC-EFT for the total sample 
of Asian American children was 11.01 S.D. = 1.73. For the total 
sample of boys, the mean score was 10.79, S.D. = 1.70, for girls 
11.19, S.D. =■ 1.73. The standard deviation for each group was 
generally less than 2 points. 

With the exception of Filipino children, the mean and standard 
deviation for each group of children appear to be quite similar. 
Results of the EC-EFT measure In this study compared well to studies 
employing the same measure with similar aged Caucasian children from 
middle socioeconomic backgrounds. Keogh, Welles, and Weiss (1972), 
for example, reported means of 11.4fi and 11.83 respectively for their 
sample of white middle class 4- and 5-year-old boys and girls. 

The relatively high scores by sample children on the EC-EFT may 
be Indicative of a generally field Independent style among Asian 
American children in our sample or may be a reflection of the ease of 
the test. Although Banta, et al. (1969) designed the test for 3- to 
6-year-old8, and sample children ranged from 4.5 to 5.5-year-olds, 
sample children in general had little difficulty with test items. 
While ease of the test cannot be eliminated as possible interpretation 
of the present results, they may be Interpreted to suggest that the 
Asian American children in the present sample will enter school with 
well-formulated Independent field articulation styles. 

Future examinations of EC-EFT data will analyze the inter- 
correlations of the EC-EFT results with other child testing data and 
demographic information. Correlations with the language, psycho- 
motor, and visual discrimination components of the child test data 
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will be of particular interest. \ 

Conceptual Tempo 

Rationale , Kagan (1966) describes a child's conceptual tempo, 
or his position on the dimenaion of ref lection-lmpulsivity, as the 
degree to which (s)he reflects on alternative solutions when many 
response possibilities are available simultaneously. Individuals.^ 
with fast or impulsive conceptual tempo respond rapidly with thcj 
first solution that seems appropriate. Individuals who delay before 
responding, considering and comparing available alternatives, are 
considered reflective^ Reflection appears to be positively related 
to both performance on reasoning tasks (Kagan, Pearson, & Welch, 1966) 
and accurate word recognition (Kagan» 1965) in primary school children. 

Kagan and his associates (Kagan, Moss, &, Sigel, 1963) observed 
that wheri presented with groups of stimuli, individuals differ in 
their classification and categorization of stimuli. Further inves- 
^ tigations lead these researchers to conclude that son>e individuals 
select specific elements of stimulus figures as the primary means for 
grouping, while others regard each stimulus as a whole and classify 
figures according to globally shared relationships. A third but small 
group of individuals have categorized stimuli according to underlyin;^ 
inferences made by the individual about the stimuli. These three 
problem solving strategies have been referred to as analytic, rela- 
tional, and inferential, respectively (Kagan, Rosma?fe, Day, Albert, & 
Phillips, 1964). 

After investigating individual difterences in these three 
problem-solving strategies, Kagan, e£ £l. (1964) focused on the study 
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of analytic and relational style. They note that Individual style 
is consistent, over time and tac'. . Further, analytic style appears 
t& indlcace a reflective approach to problem solving, vhere the 

^^ 
9 

individual delays xj^esponse and inspects each stimulus before arriving 
at a response. Analytic style is also characterized by the ability 
to ignore distracting stimuli and ability to reflect over possible 
solutions to a problem before making a decisioa (Becker^ 1973; Keogh, 
1973). Thus, analytic style has become encompassed in the operational 
definitioa of reflectivity. 

Relational style has been characterized as being associated 
with short latency of response and frequent errors in problem-solving. 
Presumably, ind'^iduals who are charac^riz^ as relational are 
impulsive in their decision inakir)gf^dft^^ maWing sup^ficial examin- 
ations and judgments based on the broad similarities of the stimulus 
under investigation. Thus, this problem sc/lving style has been 
operationally defined within the construct of iwpulsivlty (Becker, 

1973; Keogh, 1973). 

Investigation of conceptual tempo or ref lection-impulsivity is 
critical when attempting to describe learning characteristics and 
schocjl preparation in children. Research supports the notion that 
reflectivity may be adaptive In problem-solving situations In school 
(Keogh & Donlon, 1972; Weinberg, 1968). Weinberg, In his review of 
literature, suggests that reflective children are more persistent and 
make fewer errors on serial learning tasks than Impulsive children, 
lie also suggested that reflective children are^f fectlvely more 
motivated and confident in school. Others, however, suggest that 
flexihllity or conceptual tempo depending on the situational context 

I 
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is perhaps the inore adaptive mode (Becker, 1973; Loo & Wenar, 1971; 
Maccoby, Dowley, Hagen, & Degerman, 1965). But whether it is 
flfixibility in conceptual tempo or consistent reflective .style that 
is important, it appears uhat understanding the dimension of conceptual 
tempo may provide useEul information for curriculum modification, 
teacher training, and child learning. For these reasons the Project 
examined conceptual tempo in sample children by employ^ing a modified 
version of Kagan's (Kagan, et al . , 1964) Matching Familiar Figures 

(MFFT) . '^ s '^ 

Measurement . A modified version of the Matching Familiar Figures 
Test (MFFT) was administered to sample children as a measure of 
reflect ion-impulsivity. This version consists of four items from 
Kagan's original form and four from Santa's (Banta, et_ al • , 1969) 
version developed for use with preschool age minority children. 

The modified MFFT is similar in format to otber reflectlon- 
impulsivity tests (Kagan, et al . , 1964; Banta, et al . , 1969) • The 

modified MFFT was made up of eight sets of items, two For practice 

) 

and six for the actual test. Each set^ was comprised of one standard 
pictorial stimulus and six variants. Tl/e standard picture was shown 
on the left hand page of a booklet, and the six variants appeared on 
the right hand page^. The test required the child to select from the 
six variants the one that exactly matched the standard. If the first 
selection was wrong, the child^was asked to select again until the 
correct variant was indicated. Tes^ers recorded time or latency of 
the first response, nuiDher of errors for each set,, and order of errors 
for each set. Response latency wns collected with tho aid of a stop 
watch and is considered a general measure of conceptual tempo. 
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Number and order of errors allowed for more detailed analysis of the 
data. Detailed instructions and examples of test Items can bs found 
in Appendix H. 

Results . For each child, average latency time was calculated 
for the six test trials. The figures presented in Table 9 represent 
means and standard deviations of children's average latency time 
organized by ethnic group and the total sample. 

The mean and standard deviation for Chinese sample children was 
9.55 and 2.89 respectively. Japanese and Korean sample children had 
, means of 6.70 and 5.79 with standard devUti^na-df A. 79 and 2.96, 
respectively. Filipino sample children had a mean of 5.35 and a 
standard deviation of 1.65. Hawaiian sample children's mean equaled 
7.33. They had a standard deviation of 3,29. 

These results indicate that the ChjLnese sample, in general, 
demonstrated a more reflective response latency than any of the other 
groups. Boy-girl comparisons for the Chinese sample differed from 
boy-glrl comparisons of other ethnic groups. Chinese boys tended to 
be much more reflective than Chinese girls. The average latency time 
for Chinese boys was nearly twice that of ip cs in other ethnic groups, 
No conclusions can be drawn from this descriptive look at the MFFT 
data. Future reports will Investigate the characteristics of Chinese 
boys, particularly additional child testing data, in order to deter- 
mine other characteristics which tnay be related to their long average 
response latency. 
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Table 9 

HATCHING FAMILIAR FIGURES TEST (LATENCY)* 
MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 
.RANGE OF SCORES 2.02-24.92 







Total 




X 


Boys 




X 


Girls 




Sample 


I 


S.D. 


N 


S.D. 


N 


S.D. 


N 


Chinese 


9.55 


2.89 


18 


11.14 


3.13 


9 


7.96 


1.35 


9 


Japanese 


6.70 


4.79 


20 


5,36 


1.78 


10 


8.05 


6.26 


10 


Korean 


5.7? 


2.96 


18 


5.73 


3.52 


9 


5.85 


2.27 


9 


Filipino 


5.35 


1.65 


15 


5.05 


1.79 


6 


5.55 


1.52 


9 


Hawaiian 


7.33 


3.29 


8 


6.71 


0 

3.07 


3 


7.69 


3.35 


5 


TOTAL 
















3.73 


42 


SAMPLE 


6.95 


3.70 


79 


6.78 


3.70 


37 


6.98 



* Average latency time over six trials. Latency, i<v defined as time lapsed between 
presentation of stimuli and child's first response. 
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For future examinations of the WFFT data, we intend to investi- 
gate the response accuracy of impulsive and reflective children and 
patterns of errors made by children with different conceptual tempos. 
The mtercorrelations of these test data with other child testing 
data and demographic information will also be examined. 
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Section III, Part II 
Psychomotor Development and Visual Perceptual Discrimination 

This section reports data collected on the psychomotor develop- 
ment and visual discrimination abilities of the sample children. 
Because of their apparent relation to school readiness, it is 
postulated that psychomotor development and visual discrimination 
performance during early childhood are important factors to consider 
vhen assessing the learning characteristics of children. 

PBychomotor Development 

Rationale . The study of psychomotor development has had a long 
history in psychological research. In contemporary clinical and 
educational research, Investigations of the psychomotor domain have 
included visual-perceptual organization, visuo-motor abilities, and 
perceptual-motor behaviors (Keogh & Chan, 1975). This rather broad 
definition of the psychomotor domain includes tasks vhlch involve 
motoric expression of visually organized materials, genisrally paper- 
and-pencil copying tasks of visual stimuli. Comprehensive reviews of 
various aspects of this broad psychomotor domain have been reported 
by Allen (1967), Myers and HammiU (1969), and Keogh and Chan (1975). 

The utility of form-copying tasks in assessing psychomotor 
functioning was demonstrated by the work of Uuretta Bender (1938) 
and others (Keogh, 1966; Keogh & Becker, 1974; Keogh & Smith, 1961). 
Bender developed a form copying task vhich conflists of nine simple 
line drawings derived from patterns used in early Gestalt studies of 
perception. Since its early development, researchers and clinicians 
have used the Bender-Gestalt or Bender test as a projective person- 
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ality instrument, as a diagnostic test for brain injury, and as a 
measurement of personality organization and other psychological 
factors. While some of the uses of the Bender format are dubious and 
not supported by research evidence, aspects of the Bender test may 
have a limited but important role in the assessment of young children's 
psychomotor development (Keogh & Becker, 1974; Keogh & Chan, 1975). 

Accu'^^e Bender drawings have been found to be positively 
associated with school readiness and achievement for young children 
(Keogh &S«.ith, 1967; Koppitz, 1964; Smith & Keogh, 1962). This 
relationship may be explained by the similarity in task requirements 
between form copying in a test of visual inotor development and form 
copying in schooling. Reading, writing, and arithmetic all demand 
skills similar to those required in a test like the Bender. Further- 
more, Keogh and B^c"ker (1974) suggest that modified administration of 
Che Bender can provide important information concerning the skill 
level of the child and the instructional mode (e.g. need for detailed 
demonstration) in which materials should be presented. For the,se 
reasons a modified ver^on of the Bender was administered to the 
Project sample. 

Measurement . The Keogh (Keogh & Becker, 1974) version of the 
Bender was administered Individually to sample children. The Keogh 
revision consists of three of the nine original Bender-Gestalt 
designs which were selected for a variety of form requirements and 
because they appear to show differential changes with age. Copies 
of the figures used and the detailed administration Instructions can 

„.^be found in Appendix I. 

The three designs are drawn under three different conditions: 
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1) memory— the design is exposed for 10 seconds, then removed, and the 
subject is asked to draw the design from memory; 2) copyin^i-the design 
is presented and left in front of the subject so that (8)he may see it 
while drawing; 3) demonstration— the design is presented and left in 
view of the subject while the experimenter draws the figure with the 
subject watching. The subject then draws the figure. These three 
modes of presentation permit an assessment of memory, visual perception, 
and constructional strategy skills. If a subject reproduces the figure 

successfully under the memory condition, he is not presented with the 

1 

copying and demonstration conditions. A subject who fails on the 
memory condition is given the same design under the copying condition. 
If (s)he is not successful under the copying condition, the child is 
given a demonstration of how the figure may be copied and is provided 
a model of a copying strategy. (S)he is then asked to attempt the 
drawing for a third time. 

Failure to reproduce the figure in the memory condition but 
accurately copying the drawing in the copying condition may indicate 
difficulties in remembering the figure and thus suggest possible 
instructional modifications that are not designed to rely on memory. 
Those children who fail in "the copying mode but succeed after demon- 
stration of a drawing strategy (demonstration condition) may be 
children who are not perceptually deficient but who lack the experience 
or knowledge of possible figure construction strategies. Children who 
fail in all three conditions may have serious perceptual motor 
def icienc les . 

Each figure was scored for correctness (accuracy) using the 
Keogh and Smith (1961) evaluation system of a 5-point scale developed 
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epecificaily for evalvatlon of kindergarten childre-n. Each design 
was then given a score associated with the condition under which it 
was first drawn successfully one point "memory; two points- 
copied; three points— demonstrated ; four points— could not do. Summing 
Individual scores for the three designs yields a total score ranging 
from 3 (highest performance) to 12 (lowest performance). 

Results . The data were organized for each stimulus picture 
separately. The percentage and number of children who were able 
successfully to reproduce the stimulus picture under the memory, 
copying, or demonstration conditions were calculated for the total 
sample, by ethnic group, and by sex. A summary of results for the 
total sample and ethnic groups can be found In Table 10. Table 11 
presents the results for each condition by ethnic group and sex of 
the child. 

The data Indicate that most of the sample children were able 
to complete successfully reproduction of the. stimulus pictures in the 
memory, or most difficult condition. This result holds for the total 
sample and within ethnic and sex groupings. Stimulus picture 3 was 
apparently more difficult than stimulus picture 2 which In turn was 
more difficult than stimulus picture 1. This change of response over 
trials can be attributed to the Keogh revision used in the present 
study In which the three Bender figures were selected to Increase in 
difficulty. 

Sex differences on the Bender have yet to be analyzed In detail. 
Preliminary observation, however, suggests that sex differences vary 
by both ethnic group and stimulus design. 

The preliminary presentation of the Bender data does not lend 
Itself to detailed analysis. However, these preliminary findings 
suggest that m general sample children exhibit normal vlsuomotor 
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BEKOER-CeSTALT TEST (KEOGH RCVISIOM) 
KUH8ER m PERCENTAGES fOR TOTAL Sm*ll AND ETHHIC GROUP 



Flhnic 
Group 


Condition 


B.G.I 


Design 
B.G.2 


B.G.3 




Hc(nory 


66«67 
(12) 


72.22 
(13) 


72.22 
(13) 


Chinese 
(N<18) 


Copying 


16.67 
(1) 


16.67 
(2) 


22.2? 
(1) 




Octnonstrato 


5.55 
(1) 


11.1 

(2) 


5.55 
(1) 




Couldn't Do 


11.11 
(2) 


0.0 
(0) 


0.0 
(0) 




Memory 


80.95 
(17J 


85.71 
(IB) 


52.38 
(11) 


Japanese 
(N-21) 


Copying 


9.52 
(2) 


16.67 
(3) 


38.09 
(8) 




Demonstrate 


9.52 
(2) 


0.0 
(0) 


9.52 
(2) 




Couldn't Do 


0.0 
(0) 


0.0 
(0) 


0.0 

(0) 




Memory 


61.11 
(11) 


72.22 
(13) 


44.44 

(8) 


Korean 

lu, |0 \ 

\n* lo) 


Copying 


16.67 


22.22 
(4) 


27.78 
(&) 




Demonstrate 


5.55 
(1) 


5.55 
(1) 


5,55 
(1) 




Couldn't Do 


16.67 
(3) 


0.0 

(0) 


22,22 
(4) 




Hctnory 


35,71 
(S) 


• 50.0 
(7) 


21.43 
(3) 


Pilipino 


Copying 


28.57 
(4) 


35.71 
(5) 


57.14 
(8) 




Demonstrate 


?1.43 
(3) 


14.28 
(2) 


7.14 
(1) 




Couldn't Do 


14,28 

U) 


0.0 
(0) 


14.28 
(2) 




Memory 


55.55 
(5) 


:>5.55 
(5) 


44.44 
(4) 


^Uwaiian 
(N 9) 


Copying 


7.14 
(I) 


7,14 
1 1 ^ 


7,14 

ni 




Oerx»nstrajtt 


7.14 
(1) 


33.33 
(3) 


7.14 
(1) 




Couldn't Do 


14. 2« 
(2) 


0.0 
(0) 


33.33 
(3) 




Kc»nory 


6?. 50 

m 


70,00 
(56) 


4.t.75 


Total Sample 
(H«80) 


Copying 


16.25 
(13) 


20,00 
(16) 


3\50 




r»cMiion«itr4lc 


10.00 
(8) 


10,00 
(8) 


(!:.) 




Couldn't to 


11. ?5 


0.0 
(0) 


(10) 



Hoto" to{« nunl'T ' porccntOiqt^ 
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TABLE 11 

BENOfR-GCSTALT TCST (KEOGII REVISION) 
NUMBER ANO PERCENTAGES FOR TOTAL SAMPLE AJlO ETHNIC GROUP BY SEX 



OESIGH 

ETHNIC B.G.I B.G.? B.G.3 



CROUP 


munt T T nil 


LI 

n 


c 

T 




c 
r 


u 


F 




Hemory 


66.67 


66.67 


66.67 


77.78 


44.44 


100.0 


Chinese 


(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(4) 


(9) 




















Copy! ng 


11.11 


22.22 


22.22 


11.11 


44.44 


0.0 




(1) 


(2) 


(2) 


(1) 


(4) 


(0) 




Oetnonslratc 


0 0 


11.11 


n.n 


11.11 


11.11 


0.0 






(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(0) 




Couldn't do 


22.22 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






(2) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 




Kcf^ory 


90 0 


72.73 


90.0 


81 82 


80.0 


27 27 




(9) 




(9) 


(9) 


(a) 


(3) 


iH*2\ ) 
vn"c 1 ; 
















Copying 


10.0 


9.09 


10.0 


18.18 


20.0 


54.54 




(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


(2) 


(6) 




Demonstrate 


0.0 


18.18 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18.18 






(0) 


(2) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(2) 




Couldn't do 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 






66.67 


55.55 


100.0 


44.44 


44.44 


44.44 


Korcdn 


(6) 


(S) 


(9) 


(4) 


(4) 


(4) 












44.44 








Copying 


11.11 


22.22 


0.0 


44.44 


11.11 




(1) 


(2) 


(0) 


(^) 


(4) 


(1) 




Demonstrate 


11.11 


0.0 


0.0 


11.11 


0.0 


11.11 






(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(1) 




Couldn't do 


11.11 


22.22 


0.0 


0.0 


11.11 


33.33 






(1) 


(2) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(3) 


Pilipiro 


Mciwry 


33.33 


37.50 


66.67 


37.50 


16.67 


25.0 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(N-14) 


















Copying 


33.33 


25.0 


33.33 


37.50 


50.0 


62.5 




(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(5) 




Demonstrate 


0.0 


37.50 


0.0 


25.00 


16.67 


0.0 




(0) 


(3) 


. (0) 


(2) 


(1) 


(0) 




Couldn't do 


33.33 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


16.67 


12.50 




(2) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 



HawalUn 


^V^mory 


75.0 
(3) 


40.0 

(2) 


50.0 
(2) 


60,0 
(3) 


50.0 
(2) 


40.0 
(2) 


(N»9) 


Copying 


0.0 
(0) 


20.0 
(1) 


0.0 
(0) 


20.0 
(1) 


0.0 
(0) 


20.0 
(1) 




DesTon'itrate 


0.0 
(0) 


20.0 
(1) 


50.0 
(2) 


20.0 
(1) 


0,0 
(0) 


20.0 
(I) 




Couldn't do 


25.0 
(1) 


20.0 
(1) 


0.0 
(0) 


0.0 

(0) 


50.0 
(2) 


20.0 
(1) 


TOTAL 

SAKPIC 
(N 80) 


Mowory 
Copying 


68.42 
(26) 

13.16 
(5) 


57.14 
(24) 

19.0:; 

(8) 


78. 9S 
(30) 

13.16 
(5) 


61,90 
(26) 

26.19 

(n) 


50,0 . 
(19) 

34,21 
(13) 


(20) 

30,95 
(13) 




Demonstrate 


2.63 
(1) 


16.67 
(7) 


7,89 
(3) 


11,90 
(5) 


2.63 
(1) 


9. 62 
(4) 




Couldn't do 


15.79 
(6) 


7.14 

(3) 


0.00 
(0) 


0.0 
(0) 


13.16 
it) 


11.90 
(5) 



HOTt; Top number pcrcr-ntones 

BottOfi> nufjbor nuHvr of ca-ies 
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development assessed by the present measures. The relationships 
among visuomotor development, other learning characteristics, and 
demographic data will be explored in a separate report. 

Visual Discrimination ^ 

Rationale > Visual discrimination and form recognition are 
skills that are basic to school competencies in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. A child's familiarity vith form and shapes, his 
ability to discriminate between different letters, numbers, and 

geometric forms, and his ability to match verbal labels with symbolic 

/ 

representations are all important pre^^^ursors to competent school 
performance (Jungeblut, 1973). 

In particular, investigations of visual discrimination of 
common forns and symbolic representations using the English alphabet 
are critical in light the fact that in the present study many of 
the sample children did not use English as their primary language. 
Chinese^ Japanese^ and Korean- speaking children may not he at a 
disadvantage in visually discriminating forms and shapes, but may be 
inexperienced at matching verbal labels with symbolic representations 
of forms of letters and numbers used in the English language. 

Investigation of visual discrimination oF both shapes^ and 
forms and letters and numbers could provide important information 
about school readiness. Therefore, the Project undertook the inves- 
tigation of both sets of visual discrimination tasks in order to assess 
the sample cnildren's preparation in these areas. 

Measurement . Two CIRCUS tests, LOOK-ALIKES and FINDING LETTERS 
AND NUMBERS, assessed visual discrimination and letter and numerical 
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recognition and discrimination respectively. These tests, like other 
CIRCUS tests to be described, were recently developed by the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) for use with preschool and kindergarten age 
children. The CIRCUS Manual and Technical Report (ETS, 197A) 
indicates generally acceptable internal consistency and split-half 
reliability estimates for all tests used. The manual also presents 
comparative data for nursery school age and kindergarten age children 
analyzed by age. sex. socioeconomic status, race, preschool experience. 

and geographical area. 

The LOOK-ALIKES test of visual discrimination requires 
subjects to match identical forms, objects, letters, and numerals . 
or to match groups ^or series of such figures. The test consists of 
2-^ items, each presenting a standard stimulus and three alternative 
stimuli, only one of which exactly matches the standard. The cttiW 
was sin,ultaneou3ly shown the standard and three alternatives and 
asked to select the matching ^tternative. Items Were scored one for 
correct, zero for incorrect, yielding a total sccJre with a possible 
range of zero to 25. Examples of the test items can be found in 
Appendix J. 

FINDING LETTERS AND NUMBERS is a test requiring the matching 
of verbal labels with their symbolic representations. Because there • 
is, some evidence to suggest that preschoolers' knowledge of letter 
and m-.mber names is related to school readiness, later school achieve- 
n.ent. and reading skill (ETS. 197A) . this test was used to measure 
letter and mumerical recognition and discrimination. The test consists 
of 20 items assessing children's dlscrludnat ion and recognition 
skills in response to verbal labels. The tester verbally presents 
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the name of a letter or number and asks the child to select from 
among three choices presented In visual form. Proficiency on this 
measure requires knowledge of letter and number names and ability 
to discriminate among similar open or closed curves, straight lines, 
aM combination of curved and straight forms. Examples of test 
Items can be found In Appendix K. Items are scored one for correct, 
zero for Incorrect, yielding a total score with a possible range of 
zero to 20. 

Both tests, LOOK-ALIKES and FINDING LETTERS AND NUMBERS, were 
administered to sample children during Individual testing sessions. 

Results . Preliminary results of the LOOK-ALIKES and FINDING 
LETTERS AND NUMBERS tests have been organized by ethnic group. Mean ^ 
and standard deviation for LOOK-ALIKE scores by ethnlc^groups can be 
found in Table 12. For Chinese children, the mean score was 21.11 
with boys' and girls' means being very similar: 20.78 and 21.44, 
respectively. The mean for Japanese children was 20.75 with little 
difference between boys and girls; 20.60 an^ 20.90, respectively. 
Korean children detr^onst rated similar scores to Japanese children with 
a mean of 20. 4A, for boys '20.22, for girls 20.67. Filipino children 
scored slightly lower than other sample children with a grqup mean 

of 18.87; boys 18.17, girls 19.33. Even though only ^ small group 

f 

6f Hawaiian children participated in the child testing portion of the 
study, Hawaiian children were very similar to other sample groups on 

scores of the LOOK-ALIKE test with a group mean of 20.25, for boys 

/ 
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Table 12 



LOOK ALIKES 
MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 
RANGE OF SCORES 12-26 



Ethnic 
Group 


X 


Total 
S.D. 


N 


X 


Boys 
S.D. 


N 


X 


Girls 
S.D. 


Chinese 


21.11 


2.45 


18 


20.78 


2.30 


9 


21.44 


2.54 


Japanese 


20.7b 


3.21 


20 


20.60 


3.75 


10 


20.90 


2.55 


Koreaii 


20.44 


' 3.89 


18 


20.22 


3.55 


9 


20.67 


4.19 


Pi lipino 


18.87 


2.25 


15 


18.17 


1.95 


6 


19.33 


2.31 


Hawaiian 


20.25 


4.84 


8 


21.0 


2.94 


3 


19.80 


5.63 


/OTAL 


















SAMPLE 


20.35 


3.37 


79 


20.19 


3.21 


37 


20.50 


3.49 



Note: Test range 0-26 
RTG-.TG 
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20.19, for girls 20. 50. For. the 79 children taking the test, the 
total group mean for LOOK-ALIKES was 20.35, 20.19 for boys and 20.50 
for girls. 

In each ethnic group and in the sample ^as a whole, few sex 
differences or inter-group differences appeared in form and shape 
discrimination as assessed by LOCK-ALDCES. Further analysis of the 
data will be presented in a separate report which will exainine intra- 
group differences and the relationship of this measure of form and 
shape discrimination to other factors, such as quantative concept 
development, language proficiency, family characteristics, 
socialization goals, and other demographic variables. 

When comparing the results o£ the LOOK-ALIKES test in the 
present study to a qualitative interpretation of range scores 
presented by CIRCUS developers (ETS, 197A) , the present sample of 
children as a group performed very well. A range of scores from 19 
to 24 is aaid to be an indication of children who are "generally 

competent in matching identical forms including relatively complex 

forms (ITS, 1974, p. 50)." 

Preliminary results of the FINDING LETTERS AND NUMERS test 
have been sunniarized by ethnic group and presented in Table 13. This 
test of matching verbal labels with their symbolic representation 
resulted in more variability in the group of sample children than in 
LOOK-ALIKES. Examination of Table 13 Indicates possible sex differences 
particularly in the Chinese and Korean samples and large standard 
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Table 13 

FINDING LETTCRS AND NUMBERS 
MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 
RANGE OF SCORES 6-20 



Ethnic 
Group 


X 


Total 
S.D. 


M 


X 


Boys 
S.D. 


N 


X 


Girl'^ 
S.D. 


U 


Chinese 


15.83 


4.17 


18 


14.00 


4.55 


9 


17.67 


2.71 


9 


Japanese 


17.65 


2.65 


20 


17.10 


.'.08 


10 


18.20 


1.99 


10 


Korean 


13.83 


4.47 


18 


15.11 


4.12 


9 


12.55 


4.45 


9 


Pi lipino 


14.40 


3.16 


15 


15.50 


2.99 


6 


13.67 


3.05 


9 


Hawaiian 


16.62 


1.49 


8 


16.33 


1.70 


3 


16.80 


1.33 


5 


TOTAL 

SAMPLE 


15.64 


3.82 


79 


15.64 


3.84 


37 


15.74 


3.80 


42 



Note: Test range 0-20 



RTG:TG 
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deviation In tome groups suggesting possibly significant Intra-group 
variation. This measure was designed to asaess matching of verbal 
labcla with their symbolic representation, with verbal labels and sym- 
bols In English. For these reasons, variance in the sample might be 
h^otheslzed as a function of characteristics other than differential 
•kill levels. Variance in the aample in general and within each group 
may be a function of English language proficiency or demographic or 
• ocialization variables unique to high or low performers. Inter- 
correlations between this test and other factors in the data bank will 
be reported in subsequent Project reporta. 

Coniparlng the group mean score of the present sample to the 
national norms reported by ETS (1974), the sample mean as a group 
falls within the 45th percentile. This, however, is to be expected 
since the mean sample score would indicate that a large percentage 
of the sample would fall above the 45th percentile and a large percent- 
age would fall below. Our preliminary examination suggests that the 
score for Asian American children in the present study appears to 
vary normally, with some children performing well and others poorly. 
This result is meaningful when Investigating minority children. 
Variation in minority populations, while appearing similar to norming 
populations, may not be related to the same independent factors. A 

future Project report will examine this hypothesis. ^ 

J 

In general, the sample children performed well on tests of 
visual discrimination and recognition. Children appeared to be equally 
competent in visual form and shape recognition but possible intra -group 
differences were noted in letter and ^umber recognition. Thus, it 
appears that while sample children are able to visually discriminate 
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forms, figures, letters, and numbers, matching verbal labels to 
letters and numbers in English presents' a more difficult problem. 
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Section III, Part III 
Qutntit*tive Concepts 

I 

Inveatigation of quantitative concepts in young children is an 
important area of inquiry. The young child at age 4 to 5 years old 
begins to develop rudimentary understanding of quantitative concepts. 
Global mathematical concepts, such as the correspondence of various 
numbers of objects to a given symbolic number, begin to emerge in 
early childhood. Comparative and relational terms such as largest 
and smallest, short and tall, become more clear to the developing 
child. In addicion, comprehertsion of numerical concepts, such as 
more and most and least and fewest, begin to be displayed by the 
young child (Jungeblut, 1973). 

Rationale . The assessment of these areas of quantitative 
concepts are important in order to describe adequately the learning 
characteristics and preparation for schooling of young children prior 
to their entrance into Eormal schooling. Since mathematical studies 
is a critical area of schooling, assessment of emerging forms of 
complex quantitative concept* can provide important information to 
school planners and teachers. The manifestation of cultural 
differences and similarities in quantitative concept development coul( 
be of critical importance to educators. Furthermore, the relation- 
ship between quantitative concepts and individual differences inj 
cognitive styles, psychomotor development, and language development 
may provide a general understanding of the interrelationships among 
learning characteristics, and hence offer suggestions for comprehensi 
integrated curriculum and planning. 
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Measurement . For these reasons the Project assessed quantitative 
concepts by administering a CIRCUS test, HOW MUCH AND HOW MANY, which 
measured quantitative concepts in three areas: children's under- 
standing of the correspondence of numbers of objects to a given \ 
number or numeral, understanding of comparative and relationaKt^finns, 
and assessment of numerical concept development. An example of this 
test can be found in Appendix L. 

Results . Preliminary results of the HOW MUCH AtlD HOW MANY 
testing are organized by ethnic group and suiranarized in Table 14. 
Total means and standard deviations are provided: The Chinese 
sair^ple trean was 30.83, with a standard deviation of 4.89; for the 
Japanese sample of children, the mean and standard deviation were 
32.0 and 4.91, respectively. Korean and Filipino sample children 
had mean scores of 29.33 and 34.00 with standard deviations of 4.25 
and 3.05 respectively. Hawaiian sample children's mean score equaled^ 
27.25, with a standard deviation of 6.22. Mean score for the total 
sample of children equaled 31.02, with a standard deviation of 5.04. 
Except in the Hawaiian sample no apparent sex differences were noted. 

ETS (1974) reports national normative data for the HOW MUCH 
AND HOW MANY test. In the normative sample the mean for nursery 
school children was 28.5, with a standard deviation of 7.06. The 
national sample of kindergarten children scored a mean of 30.53, 
the standard deviation equalling 6.21. A rough comparison between 
sample children's scores in the present study with normative data 
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Table 14 

HOW MUCH HOW MANY 
MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 
RANGE OF SCORES 15-41 



Ethnic 




Total 




X 


Boys 






Girls 




Group 


X 


S.D. 


N 


S.D. 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


Chinese 


30.83 


4.89 


18 


29.78 


5.20 


9 


31.89 


4.31 


9 


Japanese 


32.00 


4.91 


20 


32.90 


4.32 


10 


31.10 


5.28 


10 


Korean 


29.33 


4.25 


18 


28.78 


5.29 


9 


29.89 


2.77 


9 


Filipino 


34.00' 


3.05 


15 


33.67 


3.12 


6 


34.22 


2.93 


9 


Hawaiian 


27.25 


6.22 

• 


8 


31.33 


3.40 


3 


24.80 


6.24 


5 


TOTAL 




















SAMPLE 


31.02 


5.04 


79 


31.40 


4.56" 


37 


30.93 


5.10 


42 



Note: Test range 0-41 



RTG:T6 
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presented by the test developers suggests that Asian American children, 
In general, performed very well on this test of quantitative concepts. 
Future analysis may illuminate the relationship betweeri quantitative 
concept development and other learning characteristics. Since the 
measure employed assessed characteristics other than just knowledge 
of numbers, the relationship of the quantitative data and other infor- 
iT^tion In the Project data bank will be of great Interest. Specifically, 
as mentioned previously, the relationship between quantitative concept 
development and such factors as cognitive styles differences, psycho- 
motor development, and language development may provide a more 
comprehensive description of children's performance In the area of 
quantitative concept development. 
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Section III, Part IV 
Language 

The language behavior of sample children was a major concern 
of the Project. It was suspected that many of the children in the 
satnple^would be bi-lingual or would speak only the Asian language 
appropriate to their ethnic background. Language proficiency in 
Engli8h>as a particular interest in view of the limited or often 
non-existent bi-lingual educational programs available in school 
settings for Asian children. For these reasons the Project investi- 
gated language proficiency. The^language behavior of sample children 
as described in Hon^e Interview I was previously reported in the 
description of the sample. This section describes three areas of 
language proficiency examined during the child testing phase of the 
Project: receptive language, productive language, and ejcpres^l^r^ 
language. A test of standard EngMsh nor.:vViTSnl:e was also administered. 
Langu^jge testing was* conducted in the language in which the 

i 

child felt most comfortable. While this does not allow for a careful 
analysis of English language proficiency, the Project was more. ( 
concerned with describing the children's basic" language proficiency, 

\ 

\ 

which was often not limited to English. Children were first, ksked 
to respond in English. If the child did not respond, then the 
appropriate Asian language was employed. Qualitative differences In 
language proficiency are hypothesized between those children who are 
not proficient at^U in any language and those who are not proficient 
in English, Therefore, the Project was most concerned with general 
language proficiency, not just English language proficiency. 
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The complexity of the language data which were collected permits 
only a description of the data bank tn this report. A future Project 
report will be devoted exclusively to- the language domain. 

Receptive LanguaRe 

Receptive language refers to the ability of a child to 
comprehend spoken language. The ability to listen to connected and 
meaningful discourse, a skill involving comprehension, interpretation, 
and recall of oral language, has significance for social and emotional 
functioning, school readiness, and self-fulfillment in adult life 
(ETS, 1974). The CIRCUS test, LISTEN TO THE STORY, measures receptive 
language skills required for understanding an orally presented story, 
the test contains 25 3-choice items connected into a story about 
children going to a circus. "Sets of three questions are asked at 
intervals throughout the story. Examples of a part of the story can 
he examined in Appendix M. The test has a possible range of 0 to 25 
and may be subscaled into comprehension and interpretation dimensions. 
This test was given individually to sample children only in English. 

\ 

product ive Language \^ 

Productive language was defined as the ability to use language 
in order to produce a meaningful discourse. In a sense productive 
language was defined as comprehensible, oral speech. 

Iroductlve language was assessed by irecording verbatim children' 
stories. Two stimulus pictures were used to provide standard material 
for their stories. The firat was a standard picture developed as Part 
III of the CIRCUS test, SAY AND TELL (ETS, 1974). This picture was a 
large colored drawing of circus animals at a birthday party. The 
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second picture was developed by the Project and attempted to provide 
sample children with presumably more ''culturally relevant'' stijnuli. 
Examples of these stimuli can be found in Appendix N. .A 

picture with similar themes was developed for each ethnic group in 
which "culturally relevant" or corranon materials were illustrated. The 
Project -developed pictures allow for a comparison of stories for each 
child generated from the standard SAY AND TELL and the culturally 
relevant Project pictures. Presentation of each picture was system- 
atically alternated within each ethnic group. 

Field workers were instructed to provide children encouragement 
without prompting or "leading" the child to respond. Field workers 
were also requested to give the instructions in English. Children, 
however, had the option to tell their stories in the language in which 
they felt most comfortable. Therefore, some stories were related by 
the children in English while others were related in an Asian language. 

Children's stories were tecorded verbatim and were coded along 
qualitative dimensions including the child's use of elements such as 
action, lipagery, ..'"feet, characterizations, and organization. Total 
qualitative scores may range from 0 to 12 for each story. One point 
is scored for each 6f the 12 qualities present in the child's story: 
labels, verbs, modifiers, syntax (sentences or phrases), sequence, plot 
extension, organization, feeling, rhythm and cadence, comparison, 
character extension, and spatial or positional terms. Stories told in 

an Asian language were transcribed into English for scoring, 

I 

Expressive Language 

The Test of Expressive Language (TEL) was administered to sample 
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^^^hildren as a direct measure of language production. Similar ^tn Intent 
to the measures of language production described above, the TEL was 
developed as a short, easily administered instrument for evaluating 
the level of expressive language In young children (Crowell, Fargo, 
& Noyes, 1969) . 

The TEL requires children to re'spond verbally to a series of 
graded questions about body parts and about actions, objects, and ^ 
concepts encountered in home and school. The test contains 75 short 
Items adiplnistered Individually to children In a period of approximately 
IS niinutes. The test was designed for children ages 3 to 7. For many 
iteiBS the experimenter shows the child objects (e.g., ruler, penny, 
fork) or actions (pantomiming writing on a scratch pad, reading .a book, 
counting fingers) to provide a cue for the required verbal labe-1. Other 
itops require the child to name an object, describe its function, or to 
state opposltes using an analogy fom.at. Items are scared 1 for correct, 
0 for incorrect, yielding a -possible total score of 0 to 75. Testers 
also recorded the number of items asked in a non-English language and 
.uunherof non-English responses (depending on the subjects" Facility 
and con,prehenslon in using English). A detailed description of the 
TEL can he found In a summary by the test authors presented U 
Appendix 0. 

St.indjrd English Performance 

The Standard English Repetition Test (SERT) was also administered 
to, the sample children. Day, Boggs, Tharp, GalUmore, and Speldel 
(197A) suggest that educators' current interest in adapting programs 
to linguistic differences presented by non-standard English speakers, 
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requires a measure of standard English perEormance. The. Standard 
English Repetition Test (Day, et al . , 197A) assesses standard English 
perCormance of young children ages 5 to 6. The test uses the technique 
oE controlled elicited imitation, requiring the subject to repeat a 
series of standard English sentences read to him by the examiner. This 
method assumes that a child who comprehends a sentence is Eamiliar • 
with its syntax, phonology, and vocabulary will be more likely to ^ 
repeat the sentence acc\irately. There are two Eorms oE the SERT, A and 
B, each containing 15 sentences oE varying difficuity-. A copy of the 
two Eirms oE the SERT can be Eound in Appendix P. Each sentence 
incl'udes at least one grammatical Eeature observed to show variation in 
non-standard speech. Day, et aL- (1974) report satis Eactory form-form 
and test-retest reliabilities and concurrent and criterion validity. 
SERT tests a total of 29 features .of standard English and includes four 
possible response categories for subjects who speak a non-standard 
variety of English: standard English, other standard English, non- 
standard English, and no response.^ Summing the scores for each 
category determines the subject's standard English performance. 

The SERT testing was supported by the Kamehameha Early Education 
Project, Honolulu, Hawaii (Oallimore & Tharp, 1971) and with the 
cooperation of Dr. Richard Day. SERT data from the present project 
will be compared with data collected in Hawaii on Hawaiian and 
Japafteae American children. Analysis of the SERT data will be 
presented in a later report. 
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Section III, Part V 
Memory 

Studies on memory abilities have generally assessed age-specific 
difEerences in task performance in terms of quantity and quality of 
memory, capacity (Belmont Butterfield, 1969). An alternative concep- 
tualization views memory as applied cognition. Memory is conceptual- 
ized as the epiphenomerton c^f the operations and cognitive processes of 
the individual in interaction with the materials to be remembered 
(Meacham, 1972). Thus, memory reflects the -individual's ability to 
spontaneously select and engage in the appropriate activities to 
maximize that interaction. 

Differences in memory tagk performance reflect differences in 
the organization or availability of mnemonic activities, i.e. memory 
strategies (Flavell, 1970). These strategies have almost exclusively 
been concept-^^alized as verbal mediation (Hagen, 1971). Memory 
activities have also been related to the presence or absence of certain 
cognitive activities, such as organizing, classifying, labeling, re- 
hearsing, or verbal elaboration. 

The particular memory task materials and procedures used in 
this study were adapted from Kings ley and Hagen (1969). The procedure, 
a short teirm serial memory presentation, was first used by Atkinson, 
Hansen, and Beinbach (1964) in an attempt to accommodate to the young 
child's short attention span and to mitigate the effects of experi- 
mental situation on task performance. Several studies using similar 
p'rocedures^ have demonstrated improved task performance associated with 
age (Hagen & Kingsley, 1968) and I.Q. (Calfee, 1970; Ellis & Monger, 
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1966). There is also evidence that cultural and educational dimensions 
are significantly related to memory abilities as assessed by these 
tasks (McCarver & Ellis, 1972; Wagner, 1974)'. 

Measurement s The material to be remembered is presented to the 
child in a game-like situation. Stimuli consist of cards with pictures 
of familiar objects (f) and abstract figures (a). A series o£ either 
six (a) cards or six (£) cards is presented to the subject one at a 
time in a particular serial oroier- After presentation of each card, 
the experimenter places them face down in a horizontal array in front 
of the child. A cue or probe card is presented which is identical to 
one of the six cards in the series just presented. Ttte subject's task 
is to identify the corresponding card in the array and turn it over. 
The child continues turning cards until the correct one is found. In 
this manner, memory is assessed/ for each of the six serial positions. 
The children are required to remember pictures in each of the different 
serial positions for both abstract and familiar card series. Children 
viev 12 different displays, six abstract and six familiar, with a 
different stimulus card correct in each of the serial positions. The 
child's correct first response and errors are recorded, yielding a 
possible range of scores from 0 (no items recalled on first response) 
to 12 (all items correctly recalled on first response), with subscores 
reflecting abstract items recalled (0 to 6) and familiar items recalled 
(0 to 6). An analysis of errors provides information concerning 
possible memory strategies reflected in the child's performance 
(Calfee, 1970). 

A detailed description of the test instructions and sample 
test items can be found in Appendix Q. 
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At the end of the administration of the memory test, the child 

« 

was interviewed about his performance on the memory items. The 
questions involved in the posttest interview were reUtjd to the child's 
awareness of his strategies for remembering the pictures , his awareness 
of the similarity and differences between the stimulus pictures, and 
his overall evaluation of the test items. The test administrator also 
completed a posttest questionnaire. These questions involved the 
tester's reflections on the child's behavior during the memory task. 
Questions about the child's attention level and behaviors exhibited 

during the test were noted. A copy of the posttest interview is also 

s 

found in Appendix Q. 

Results . Results of the memory test are not yet available. 
Data analysis of the memory testing will be organized by sex and 
ethnic group. The analysi^fi of children's responses in the abstract 
or fan-iliar conditions will be analyzed as well as serial positioning 
errects. An error analysis will also he attempted in order to deter- 
mine possible memory strategies used by sample children. 
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Section III, Part VI 
Inventory of Test -Taking Behavior 

A number of recent articles have discussed the testing 
situation as an assessment situation (Cole & Bruner, 1972). These 
discussions focus on the influence of the tester (typically her race) , 
the relation between the test's content and style and the situation 
or kind* of attributes which it plaims to measure, and^tlie constraints 
of the testing situation itself (Shapiro, 1973). 

Considerably less attention has focuseci on the child's response 
to the testing situation in terms of his actual behavior. In one of 
the few studies on children's behavior in a testing situation, Hertzig, 
Birch, Thomas, and Mendez (1968) found that white, middle-class and 
Puerto Rican, working class childrenj)ehaved significantly different 
in response to cognitive demands mad^ within the context of an admini- 
stration of the Stanford-Binet test of intelligence. Hertzig, et al. 
(1968) interpreted these findings as having important implications for 
the child's experience of schooling. Especially important in this 
regard Is the tesfoher's perception of the child's ability, since the 
behavioral styles of the white and Puerto Rican children were In- 
fluenced differentially by the demands of the testing situation. Most 
critical, these differences in style were sustained when I.Q. was 
comparable in the two groups. Thus Hertzig et al. (1968) suggest that 
instructional met*ht)ds and learning conditions must be structured to 
take into account differences in behavioral style in response to a 
situation which demands cognitive functioning, such as in the 
c laosroom. 
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For these reasons, an Inventory of Test-Taking Behaviors was 
developed by Takanishi based on the Hertzig observations and a CIRCUS 
inventory of similar behaviors. The inventory sampled eleven categor- 
ies of child behavior including a quantitative and qualitative assess- 
ment of the child's eagerness or refusal to work on the test; requests 
for help; exhibition of test taking skills such as marking answers, 
keeping her place on the test; affective responses including enjoyment 
over test content-, and behavior in relation to the tester such as 
monitoring and keeping eye contact. 

The Project inventory can be found in Appendix R. As described 
in the procedures for child testing (Section II), the inventory was 
completed by the testers after three -oF the four testing sessions. 

The results of the inventory are in the process of analysis and 
will he reported in the future. 
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Section III, Part VII 
The Child and his Famlly- 

The importance of the family in contributing to school achieve- 
ment has been of special interest in tha context of the educational 
problems faced by children from minority ethnic groups (Coleman, et al. , 
1966; Jencks, et al, , 1972). Much of the research has focused on 
sources of educational problems in the home setting and development of 
characteristics which may hinder the child's progress in the school 
setting. As Cole and Bruner (1972) have noted, this research has 
contributed to a theory of cultural deficits among children of the 
poor. 

Less attention has been focused on the possible discontinuities 
in the socialization experiences which children receive in the home and 
those they are exposed to once they enter school (Getzels, 1969; 
Getzels, 1974). Scribner and Cole (1973) have also written about the 
informal learning situation of the home and ethnic culture, the formal 
learning situation of schools, and the need to integrate experiences 
in both settings to maximize learning. 

In approaching the study of Asian American children, then, we 
also attempted to focus on socialization experiences in the home, and 
to explore the influence of these experiences on the future educational 
experience of the child. Parents were conceptualized as socializers 
of the child into the pupil role with expectations and learned be- 
haviors which subsequently structure his interaction with the teacher, 
school tasks, and peers. 

In most research on the family, the focus has been on the 
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mother^s influence the education of the child(Leichter , 197^). ' 
Families in American society have been also approached as nuclear 
families. In our own research, we attempted to determine the ^family 
structure of our sample since families in different cultures and 
times are defined differently. We also attempteji to focus on the 
potential influence of other members of the nuclear and extended 
family, including the external social networks which influence and 
surround these families . 

As a caution, these data on the family describe socialization 
processes in the suiraner prior t^ the child's entry into formal 
schooUng, Assuming as we do that the child* socializes and influences 
his parents (Bell, 196«^) , we expect that some of these processes will 
have changed with the child's experience with a non-familial agency. 

In summary, we used two methods to examine socialisation 
processes within the family. Two interviews were conducted in the 
home with the mother as the primary informant. These interviews were 
designed to obtain demographic as well as process information about 
these far^ilies. Systematic mother-child observations were also 
conducted with the Chinese, Japanese, and Korean samples in a 
structured teaching situation. 

Home Interviews 

Tvo Interviews with the child's mother were conducted hy f^'eld 
worlers to obtain information about family background, life conditions, 
maternal attitudes toward education and the child, and her aspirations 
for her child's devolopricnt and education. The first inter^Mew, Hone 
Interview I, was often the first formal Project contact with the 
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family. After the'-TTtather-child observations had been made and before 
the child testing period, Home Interview II was conducted • 

Home Interview 1 . The first home interview was designed to 
collect basic demographic and background information about the sample 
child and his family. Since this interview was, in most cases, the 
researcher's first contact with the family, a careful screening was 
made of^the questions included in the interview schedule. Ajiy 
question which was judged by the Project staff to be threatening, 
intrusive, or highly personal was dropped. 

Following the work by Wolf (1963) and Dave (1963), a distinction 
was made between status — what the parents are — and process--what they 
do (styles of interaction with the child, socialization practices) ♦ 
Home Interview I focused on status variables including: 
J 1, Child inforrnation -'age , sex, ordinal position, preschool 
experience. 

2. Demographic information on both parents — age, ethnicity, 
occupation, educational level, working schedules. 

3. Family or household structure --number and availability of non- 
parental adults, number and age of siblings, caregiving patterns. 

4. Language behavior of family. — language spoken to the child, 
language spoken by the child to mother, father, siblings, relatives, 
and friends. 

In sum, all of the information which was used to describe the sample 
(see Sample Description in Section II) was obtained from Home Inter- 
view I. A copy of the interview schedule is in Appendix B. 

Home Interview II . The second home interview was based on the 
assumption that the field workers had established an adequate level of 
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rapport with the families. In some, albeit a minority of cases, field 
workers became "informal" counselors to their families. A copy of 
Home Interview II is in Appendix S. The following areas were tapped 
in the second home interview: 

1. A description of a typical day in the child's life . Since 
we were not able to observe the sample children during the entiire day, 
we asked the mother to describe a typical day for the child fJom the 
time he woke up until he went to sleep. The place and participants in 
the child's activities were noted, including the child's ^Responsibili- 
ties, where he was allowed to play, and television viewing. 

2. Preparation for schooling . Mothers were asked how they 
intended to prepare tl jir children for school and the information about 
school which they would communicate to the children. 

3. Expectations and aspirations for educational attainment . 
The mother was asked to identify the highest level of educational 
attainment which she expected for her child, as well as to determine 
factors which might prevent the child from this attainment. She was 
also asked to indicate a desirable occupation for the child. 

4. Attitudes toward education and schools . The mother was 
askea to respond to a series of statements designed to tap her attl- 
tudes toward education, schools, and teachers. 

5. Mother's Involvement In community and ethnic activities . 

ThiR section tapped the mother's involvement in civic, religious, 

1 

sports, social, and political groups. Including those which were 
mainly composed of Asian Aniericans. Her ties to the ethnic group as 
indicated by friends, i^teilia contact la the language (newspapers, 
nu^vles, television shows), and observance of group holidays were also 
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probed. The importance of the child learning his ethnic heritage, 
was examined. 

6. Desired child development . Finally, the mother was asked 
to Indicate desired skills and abilities which she was trying to 
develop in her child. 

After the Interview was completed, the field worker filled out 
an Interview Observation form (Appendix S) which noted the per8on(8) 
other than the mother who were present during the Interview;, whether 
per8on(s) other than the mother responded to the questions; language 
used; Interruptions; ratings of maternal behavior during the interview 
and comments and questions which the mother made. 

The findings of the second Interview are In the process of 
analysis and will appear In subsequent reports. 

Mother-Chlld Interaction ^ ) 

A separate report Is In preparation on the observations of 
mother-child Interaction In a structured teaching situation for the 
funding agency of this component, the Spencer Foundation. In this 
section, an overview of the procedures. Including the structured 
teaching situation, observer training, and coding analysis, and 
preliminary findings will be reported. 

Structured teaching situation . Each mother-child dyad parti- 
cipated In a structured teaching situation In the family home. First, 
the mother was Introduced to a "warm-up" task to allow both the mother 
and child to adapt to the presence of the observer and to feel more at 
ease in the situation. No recording of behavior was done during this 
period. The Instructions were as follows, translated when appropriate 
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into Chinese, Japanese, or Korean. 

We are interested in how children learn. Here ajre two games 
for your child to do, I would like you to have (child's name) 
do these things in whatever way you think would give him a 
chance to do his best. Give as much or as little help as you 
like. Here's a puzzle to start oEf* 

After the child had completed the puzzle, the mother was shovm a 

Playpax model which was built from units of different shapes and 

colors. The instructions were as follows, 

Here are some building blocks and a model. I would like (child's 
name) to build a model exactly like the one I've shown you. 
Again, help (child's name) as much or as little ^s you like. 

The mother and child were free to 3p<-nd as much time as they liked on 
each part. Starting with the Playpax model, mother and child behaviors 
were recorded according to preset categories. ^ 

Observer training . The observers were three bilingual women 
(Chinese, Japanese, and Korean).^ Ethnic observers were trained because 
of the language comn^only spoken In the homes and their sensitivity to 
ethnic-related verbal and nonverbal cues in interaction. Training in 
the uso of the observational instrument and procedures took place over 
a period of five days. Following a discussion of the purpose of the 
observation, the observers viewed a videotape of a moLher-child inter- 
action which simulated the situation In the home setting. Each of the 
behavioral categories on the observational instrument was then ex- 
plained. Using a series of videotapes which were developed specifi- 
cally for training purposes, observers thea coded mother-child inter- 
act loriS using the Instrument. Ac the end of each tape, an assessment 
of inter-observer reliability (percentage agreement) was made usin^ a 
trained graduate student as the standard. Each tape was viewed again 
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and disagreements were discussed. On the fifth day of training, 
reliability was assessed for each observer by using two videotapes 
which had not been previously viewed by the observers. Inter- 
observer reliability was establishe^d in excess of .85 l>efore the 
observer began to make her observations in the homes. 

Coding Analysis . Both mother and child behavior were coded in 
the teaching situation. Categories of maternal behaviors included: (a) 
Verbal Information process inK --The mother provides information about 
the task by labeling, explaining, and structuring the^task for the child 
(Which one comes next? You need another red circle. These ar^ the 

round ones and these are the squares) ; (b) Verbal reinforcement>-The 
« 

mother praises, rewards, and supports the child's behavior (That's 
right! You're doing a great job!); (c) Physical in formation process InR- 
The mother demonstrates, points out, moves materials, or provides 
other help or assistance through physical means (The mother hands the 
child the appropriate pieces; s"ups the materials for the child; 
points to a piece); (d) Attends to child's acttvtty --The mother 
watches orsupe^vlses the child's activity without lending verbal or 

nonverbal assistance. 

» Categorlee of child behavior Included: (a) Task-related 
verbalizatlon --The child comments on the task, materials, his perfor- 
mance (This is easy; The blue ones are the prettiest; These yellow ones 
go over here) ; (b) Acceptance of maternal instructions or assistance— 
The child follows the mother's directions or allows her to assist him 
(Is this whj^t you mean? Child allows mother to guide or direct his 
movements physically); (c) Attends mother -The child listens to the 
mother's verbalizations or attends, to the mother when she demonstrates 
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the task. 

Finally, ^the total amount of time spent in the teaching situa- 
tion, defined as the number of 10-second intervals observed, was 
computed. 

Results. This presentation of data on mother-child Interaction 
(Tables 15 to 17) must be considered very preliminary. Perhaps the / 
most striking aspect of the results is the variation within each ethnic 
g;:oup on the mother and child variables. Since inter-observer reli- 
ability on these variables was established in excess of .85 before the 
researchers conducted tVje observations, and since the observations were 
scheduled during a two-week period, it is unlikely (although it cannot 
be entirely ruled out) that this variation is due to observer unre- 
liability. A similar degree of withi^ group variation wSs^found by\ 
Hess and Shipman (1963) on a few variables in their study of Black 
mother-child pairs grouped by social class. However,' it (has been 
customary in research on ethnic and social class differences to dis- 
regard variations within designated categories of class and ethnicity 
and to focus on differences between these categories (Hess, 1970). 
Considering this variation within ethnic grdup and the small size of 
pur sample, it is not possible to discuss, -patterns of mother-child 
behavior in the teaching situation which apply to each child and 
mother pair in the ethnic group. Furthermore, mothers and children 
within an ethnic group appear to behave quite differently when con- 
fronted with this teaching situation. These preliminary findings, 
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Table 15 

MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION IN THE CHINESE SAMPLE 

(N=18) 

Frequency of Occurrence 

Male Female 
X S.D. X S.D. 



Mother 

Verbal Information 56.5 

Verbal Reinforcement 

(Positive) 26.6 

Physical Reinforcement 



(Positive) 

Attends to 
Child's Activity 



3.9 
53.1 



23..1 92.0 33.8 

20.0 29.3 16.1 

4.8 5.0 3.4 

17.2 68.7 42.3 



Both 
X S.D. 



72.4 32.6 

27.5 17.5 
4.2 4.2 

60.1 30.3 



Child 

Task Related 
Verbal i zati on 

Acceptance of 
Instruction 
(Physical ) 

Attends to 
Mother 



41.0 



20.7 



19.5 50.3 40.0 



9.5 32. 5 17.4 



39.3 18.9 49.2 25.5 



45.4 



26.1 



43.8 



29.6 



14.3 



21.6 



RT:TG 
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Table 18 

MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION IN THE JAPANESE SAMPL 

(N=21) 
Frequency of Occurrence 

Variable Male ^ ^ ^ female 

^ X S.D. X S.D. 

Mother 

Verbal InformatioTi 90.3 49.8 97. 3 28.8 
Verbal Reinforcement 

(Pc^itive) 16.6 9.9 16.4 12.5 

Physical Reinforcement ■ 

(Positive) 1.0 0 >0 2.0 

Attends to „ ro i c7 o 

Child's Activity 44.8 30.2 53.1 57.B 



Child 

Task Related 
Verbalization 



41.0 28.9 27.2 29.2 



Acceptance of c c io v a fi 

Instruction 12.0 6.6 12.7 4.6 

(Physical) 



Attends to 
Mother 



33.7 22.7 43.4 16.3 



RT:TG 
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^ Table 17 

MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION IN THE KOREAN SAMPLE 

{N=18) / =» 

Frequency of Occurretice 

Variable Male Female Both 
X S.D. X S.D. X S.D. 

Mother 

Verbal Information 74.0 34.2 73.7 48.7 73.7 40.2 

V 

Verbal Reinforcement 

(Positive) 14.4 7.7 21.2 14.1 18.0 11.5 

Physical Reinforcement ^ ^ 

(Positive) 4.0 3.2 6.0 9.3 5.1 6.5 

Attends to V « ^ „ 

Child's Activity 67.1 49.7 54.7 56.7 60.6 51.0-* 



Child 

Task ReTated ^ „^ , ,c -> 

Verbalization 26.9 10.7 20. 9^ 19.2 23.7 15.3 

Acceptance of , ,n , 

Instruction 27.8 15.0 20.7 11.5 24.1 13.1 



(Physical) 

Mother ' 83.4 36.8 80.7 33.9 82.0 33.3 



RT:TG 
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then, raise some questions for dealing with ethnic groups as 
homo;;eneous entitles, ^ 

Another consideration involves what meaning mothers and children 
attribute to Che structured teaching situation. How the participants 
perceive the Cask and the behaviors appropriate to it may be important 
determinants of Cheir behavior In that setting. This line of alrgument 
proceeds from the lU:erature on child behavior In the testing situation 
(Shapiro, 1973) . If we assume that each ethnic group perceives the 
Cask differently, then it is somewhat questionable to compare the 
interaction variables across the ethpic groups. An additional, even 
more radical consideration. Is the variation in perception of the task 
which might operate within the ethnic group Itself. We are currently 
takin?? this matter under consideration, and hence have reported the 
data for each ethnic group on separate tables. 

An important task ahead is to relate these mother and child 
variables to child performance on the different tests which were 
administered. It may be possible that the patterns of relationships 
obtained may be different for each group.. In their work on a white 
sample, Tulkin and Couitz (1974) found different correlational 
patterns between waternal variables and child performance on standard- 
ized tests In their working-class and middle-class samples. 

A complete report on mother-child interaction in the sample and 

t 

the relation of the interaction variables to child performance on the 
tests will be made In a subsequent report. 
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SECTION IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE INQUIRY 

I 

The Asian American Education Project was designed to 
^) provide baseline information on the cultural, family, and learning 
characteristics of children from Asian and Pacific Island ancestry 
prior lo their entry into forma) schooling. We were also interested 
in the relationship of these characteristics to pa^tterns of competency 

which were exhibited by the children. This report described the 

\ 

Project's background, method, and preliminary findingst^^ In the 
present section, we will discuss recommendations for futui^e 
research based on this preliminary report. These recommendations 
• are divided into two general areas. First, we outlinfe future 

Project reports. We then suggest directions for future inquiry which 
we and other reseat::hers may undertake with ^sian American and Pacific 
Island people. 

future Iroiect Reports 

Future Project reports will expand on tfiis preliminary report 
in at least six areas which are summarized below: 

1. Patterns of learrtlng characteristics In each ethnic group . 
Except Cor the findings of Lesser, Flfer, and Clark (1965) on patterns 
of mental abilities In a New York, Chinese sanrple, almost nothing Is 
known about patterns of learning characteristics in Asian groups. 
Analysis of correlations among the tests which were administered to 

the children may provide Information on such patterns. We expect to 

'\ 
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find dlEferent patterns o£ learning characteristics in each ethnic 
group. With the information collected on family characteristics, we 
will be able to relate these learning patterns to socialization 
patterns in each ethnic group* We will also relate these patterns to 
demographic informatioa collected by the Project. 

Using multiple regression techniques, we may be able to assess 
the relative influence of various family and demographic variables in 
relation to specific 'learning characteristics and their patterns. 

2. Patterns of family socialization . InfomuJtion about family 
socialization patterns, including maternal attitudes and aspirations, 
will be analyzed to determine similarities and differences among th^ 
sample groups. As our literature review indicated, there is a 
paucity of information on family socialization processes among Asian 
American groups. The family socialization patterns will also be 
related to demographic variables such as parental educational level, 
family immigration history, and family structure. 

3. Patterns of mother-child interaction . A separate report 
on patterns of mother-child interaction in a structured teaching 
sittiation and the relationship of mother and child behaviors to 
children's learning characteristics will be prepared by Takanishi. 
This report will focus on patterns of mother-child interaction in 
three ethnic groups (Chinese, Japanese, and Korean) which were 
observed in the teaching situation. Possible differential patterns 

for each ethnic group describing relationships between mother and child 
behavior and the child testing data will also be 'discussed. 

4. Child's be ha vior in the testinK situation . Research with 
White and Puerto Rican children indicated that children from different 
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ethnic groups respond differently to the testing situation (Hertzig, 
Birch, Thonas, 6t Mendez, 1968). Their behaviors in response to a 
cogniti^ demand in this situation may have implications for their 
behavior In the classroom setting. Test-taking behavior will be 
analyzed by ethnic group for purposes of exploring possible 
differences in responses to test situation demands. 

5. Language behavior of the child . The language behavior of 
the child as assessed in the testing situation will be examined. Since 
our data indicate that patterns of language behavior differ according 
to ethnic group (Table 6), we intend to examine the relationship 
between language behavior and other tested competencies. 

6, Memory processes and strategies > The memory data are being 
analyzed as part of a master's thesis by Laurie Garduque. This 

♦ analysis will yield information on memory processes within each ethnic 

group as well as strategies which are eniployed by the children vhen 
they are engaged in a memory task. 

Other reports may be published as a result of findings in the 
areas which we have outlined above. 

Recommendations for Future Inquiry 

Five recommendations for future inquiry are suggested by this 
preliminary report. As we analyze our data more in depth, other 
recommendations may emerge. 

1, Replication of the present study . Our Project was limited 
in geographical region and sample size. A replication of this study 
should include a larger and more representative sample of children and 
families in each ethnic group to study more systematically influences 
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of Itnmigration history, parental e/iucatlon, language spoken In the 

/ 

home, and family structure. Fur^ihermcre, replication o£ the study In 
other regions of the United States with concentrations of Asian 
people could provide information on possible differential responses to 
varying environmental and social conditions encountered by Asian groups. 
The limited research now available suggests that significant variations 
exist in measured ethnic Identity between Japanese living in Hawaii 
and in Seattle (Masumoto, Meredith, & Masuda, 1970). Therefore, 
information about Asian Americans in Los Angeles cannot be generalized 
to similar groups in other parts of this country or the world (e.g. 
the Japanese in Brazil and teru; the Chinese in Southeast Asia). 

2. Studies of learning characteristics . Preliminary results 
of the child testing data indicate the need for additional studies on 
the learning characteristics of Asian and Pacific Island children. In ♦ 
conducting the child testing phase of the Project, we took the route 
of ability testing and standardized procedures. Three considerations 
prompted the decision to use mainly standardized test procedures: our 
limited resources, the time involved in test development, and the . 
preliminary nature of our study. We considered this study as a first 
step in understanding the learning characteristics of the cjhildren. 
Our findings indicate that there are few obvious differences among t^e 
ethnic groups on the individual tests. However, the processes leading 
to similar performance and their development remain unknown. Further- 
more, the predictive validity of the children's performance in terms 
• of school achievement rencsins to be explored. 

Future studies of learning characteristics should take 
seriously the notion of competency as outlined by Cole and Bruner (1972), 
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To reiterate, these authors suggest that differences in performance 
can be accounted for by the situations and contexts in which children 
of different ethnic groups find it appropriate to express their 
competence. If this is true, then there is an enormous assessment 
task ahead of us in terms of Brunswik's (1956) ideas of "representative 
design" and determination of the "ecological significance" of stimula- 
tion which is provided in standardized testing situations. 

3. Relationships between nonverbal and verbal assessments of 
competence . For children who do not speak English as their first and 
primary language, assessment procedures which rely on experience with 
and knowledge of English symbols or words may be misleading indicators 
of the child's actual competency. Our data on quantitative concept 
development indicated that when English language symbols were added to 
assessment of quantitative concepts, the sample children performed less 
well than they did on items which did not require knowledge of Englilsh. 
This finding suggests that we should investigate conceptual develop- 
nent in relation to language development, particularly wheh a language 
or symbolic system unfamiliar to the participating children is used. 

4. Studies of Asian American families . Our preliminary 
findings indicate that Asian ^^^nerlcan families in the specific ethnic 
groups are not homogeneous entitles. Families vary In mother-child 
interaction, language used In the home, parental education, socializa- 
tion practices and goals, and other features. Work on families is 
en-erging Into a wider conceptual perspective (teichter, 1975). One of 
the most Important Implications for extending this present work Is 
suggested by Slaughter's (1975) on-going work with Black families. 
Variations In family processes may be related to the participants' 
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interpretation oE the mileu in which they are located. Thui as 
Slaughter (1975) suggests, there is a wide "value stretch" in Black, 
low-incon^e Eamilies. This apptoach would be especially useful in 
looking at minority family socialization patterns in relation to the 
dondnant culture. 

There are different conceptualizations of minority groups in 
relation to the society to which they have immigrated* Controversies 
rage in academic circles regarding acculturation, on the one hand, 
and retention of traditional cultural values on the other (Schwtra, 
1970). Studies of minority families adjusting to life in the larger 
culture are important to social planning, especially in the areas of 
li.ental and medical health and education. Such studies may provide 
information for the ethnic conanunities themselves should they choose 
to utilize such Information in planning conmunity programs. 

5. Longitudinal studies . Data provided by this Project could 
be utilized for the design of longitudinal studies of Asian Ainerican- 
children and their families. Such studies would be important in 
determining the relative influence of family, school, and other 
socializing agents in the environment on the development of the child. 
While this Project will provide infornration on the children's abilities 
and experiences prior to schooling, a longitudinal investigation could 
ntonitor changes in the child and family related to the former ^s 
entry into school. 

Concluding Remarks 

At the risk of being repetitive, we would like to underscore 
sop.e limitations of our work. The Asian American Education Project 
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was the ^'irst step in providing Information on Asian American children 
and their familieB. We Intended that our work serve as a basis for 
future studies of either a descriptive or hypothesis-testing nature. 
Our sample was limited both In size and in the geographical area 
under study. Hence, we cannot offer conclusive information on Asian 
American groups in Los Angeles Or elsewhere. 

In summary^ this preliminary report raises more questions than 
It provides answers. We hope that this report and others in the 
future will be useful to researchers » community workers, and members 
of ethnic groups. Our purpose was to generate ideas about and 
stimulate research on Asian and Pacific Island groups. Since the 
study's inception, we have been cognizant of its limitations in 
relation to the needs of families and contmunities. However, if these 
results suggest no more than the importance of regarding children and 
families as individuals within their ethnic groups, and the importance 
of obtaining a better understanding of people prior to any planning 
and intervention, we feel our efforts can be justified. 
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